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CHAPTER I 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations have been derived from 

the findings of this study. The supporting evidence , an& 

more extensive rationale for these recommendations are con*- 

tained in the text. 

A. General Program Planning and Coordination 
- 1. The Independent colleges and universities in Illinois 
provide Significant public services and deserve full 
recognition as an integral element of the total higher 

ft 

educational system. .To a significant extent this has 
already been accomplished by existing programs of state 
support. However, more complete integration of public 
and nonpublic higher education should be accomplished 
through the greater involvement of the nonpublic sector 

r , t' 

in program planning and coordination in future years! 
2.' . The greatest danger to the continuing viability oft the 

nonpublic sector is the potential erosion of its enrollment 
base as higher- education enrollments In Illinois Sytabilize 
and, perhaps, decline in the coming decade. An under*- 
standable response of public institutions to declining 
or stable enrollments is to seek additipnal students 
by developing new programs and/or offering instruction 
' at new ^locations* However, such program expansion 

should not be permitted where it would duplicate services 
offered by nonpublic institutions. Such duplication 
would require unnecessary public expenditures and would 
threaten unnecessarily the financial stability and in 
some cases the survival of nonpublic institutions. 



3* Toward these ends, more formal mechanisms for coch^uimL- 
eating the program plans and resources of nonpublic 
institutions to the Board of Higher Education should be. 
developed. These should be used to help assure th^t new 

programs in the public 'aggl, nonpublic sector do not un- 

' ' -/ ' ' > ' i 

necessarily duplicate other programs in either* sector and 
that existing programs most effectively utilize the public 
resources supplied to them* 
The Illinois State Scholarship Commissdon , ' 
1. The Illinois State Scholarship Commission (ISSC) should * 
continue to be the principal vehicle of stat€e support 
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for independent colleges and laniversi ties. It provides 
funds in a manner which substantially re<^tjces the cost 
difference of attending a private rather than a public 
^institution, it provides assistance in proportion to 
financial need, and it offers the least threat to the 
independence of the nonpublic sector. 

2. The maximum award of the Illinois State Scholarship 

Commissi(Mi should increase a^ inflation forces increases 
in costs and tuitions/ but it should not be set at a 
level that would provide incentives for unnecessary in- . 
creases in tuitions at soigne institutions. An increase 
to $1,500 for FY1976 as recommended by the Board of 

si, Higher Education meets these objectives • In future 
years increases should occur to maintain the maximxun 
award at a level close to 65% of thft wei9hted avesage 
tuition in private institutions. 
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3. Greater flexibility is needed in the administration of 
ISSC awards tp part-time students and in the awarding 
of grants to the specific level of ne^d calculated. 
The ISSC should explore every feasib^le means of accomplish 
ing these objectives. 
The-ua^ois Financial Assistarfce Act | 

1. The Illinois Financial Assistance Act should be continued 

* 

as i direct grant supplemen;b to state assistance thrdugh 
the ISSC. This program has played an important role in 
is^rovihg educational programs in the nonpublic sector'. 

2. Direct grants should continue to be ba^ed upon the under- 

t . - — - — - — 

graduate enrollment of Illinois residents # but grants . - 

should be based on full-time equivalent enrollment rather 

than the enrollment of full-time students. 

3. The amount of funds provided through direct state grants 
has not increased in proportion with inflationary growth 
during the period FY1972 through FY1975. The'^change in 

the formula recommended above and the formula modification 

f 

passed in 1974 by the General Assembly would require 
approximately $8.0 million for FY1977. An increj&se oh 
this scale is clearly warranted by increases in costs 
since FY1972. In sUbsequeht years the Tevel of in«», 
dividual grants should be permitted to increase in « 
^ recognition of^ inflationary cost increases so that this ^ 
program continues to support a relatively constant pro- 
portion of private college and university expejid^^tures; 

6 



D. Graduate Education 

One of the greatest assets of the nonpublic sector in 
I,llinois is the strength of graduate education and research 
in the private universities.. -While an extensive review of 
graduate edu<iation was beyond the scope of this study, there is 
i. dlear need for a study which focuses upon graduate education 
in Illinois. Such a study should consider the implications 
of national manpower and enrollment projections for Illinois 
institutions,, the impact of federal policies upon research 
and graduate training, and thie strengths and weaknesses of 

» 

graduate programs in both public and private universities. 

^ ,^ I » . — — — 

^he^bjective of this study should be to ascertain the state 
policies required to assure that: 1) The quality of graduate 
education, in Illinois is maintained, and 2) State pplicies 

0 

work to achieve the highest possible benefit from the invest- 
ment of public funds in graduate education. 

E. The Problem "of Financially Troubled Institutions ^ 

Although 6n the whole nonpublic instituticins in Illinois 
have been able to adjust to stablized enrollments and in- 
creasing costs, eight four-year colleges and one two-year 
institution appear to be having significant financial dif fi- 
culties. Pour of these institutions show balanced budgets in 
PY1974 or have sijgnificant reserves, but the only reason for 
optimism concerning the future of the remaining five institutions 
is the commitment of the religious groups sponsoring them. 



state assistance through ISSC and the direct grant program 
would have to be increfased to levels far above the needs of 
the nonpublic sector as a whole in order to solve the financial 
difficulties of these institutions. The solution to the. 
specific problems of these institutions must rest primarily 
in the colleges themselves. 

This is not to say, however, that government has no role 
ta play in solving the financtaU problems of these colleges ' 
or that the situation is hopeless." The difficulties of these 
institutions seem to be rootdd in enrollment declines brought 
on by t h e de cr ea si ng -inte r est in trad itional liberal ar^s^ 
curricula and in too low student faculty ratios^ Contractual 
arrangements with public institutions ^have significantly 
assisted other liberal arts colleges in this dilemivi. Other 
programs involving contracts with governmental units, shouldf be 
explored, and every effort should, be made to modify programs 
and curricula in ways that will improve efficiency and attract 
students. While the possibility remains that some of these 
institutions may not be able to make the adjustments necessary 
for survival, -it should be possib le fo r most of them to re- 
cover financial stability within the fra mewor k of existing 
State programs. /'^ 
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CHAPTER. II 
INTRODUCTION ' ' 

A. ghH Need For A Study Of .nonpublic Higher Education "^ " ' ^ 
In 19^8 Governor Kerner appointed ^he Connaisslon to Study 
Nonpublic Higher .Education^ (populairly the McCpnnell Commie slon) 
pursuant ,t;o a retisolution of the General Assembly, The Com- j 
mission's report # released in 1969 # afflAned the importance of 
^he nonpublic sedtor to the people of Illltioia «Lnd purged the 
State : 

1. ^ To jsstablish direct grants to private institutions; 

2. To establish a bonding authority to facilitate the 
financing of capital improvements; 

3. To establish contracts for services between rhe state 

, '1 ' 

^and private institutions; 

4. To support progreuzis of interinstitutional cooperation; , 
5.. To expand the state scholarship and grant program; 

6. To establish a management\ advisory service; and 

7. To increase coordination of and cooperation between the 
public. and nonpublic sectors. 

^ During the past fiv^ years mpst of the programs recommended 
by the- JlcCpnnell Commission Have been implemented/ although the . 
General Assembly has not in every case provided funding at the , 

levels proposed by the Commission. In parli. because the passage 

<* « 

of time has provided opportunity to test the impact of these - 
recommendations^^ and in part because the environment of all 
higher education has changed significantly since 1970 , the 



Board of /Higher Education made the^^tudy Of nonpublic higher 

I * 

Of 

education a major topiyc of consider action for Master Plan- 
Phase IV. 

The questions/which prpvided the framework of this sfltudy 



include: ■ * • ^ 

1. What i^ pcA current financial condition of Illindis* 



indepelident colleges and universities? What changes 
/have occurred in the past five years, and what are the 
prospects for the incnediate future? 

2. " Have independent ^colleges and universities been able to 

maintain , or improve quality in the past five years? 
What are specific areasTof strength or weakne^? ^ 

3. What has been the impact of state programs to^ assist non 
public institutions? Shoiald they "be modified or ex- |\ 
panded? If so>, what changes should be made?! 

4. What conditions are necessary to preserve a strong non- 
public sector in Illinois higher education?^,-^. — 

* 5. What are the implications of enrollment' and economic 

trends for ind^endent colleges and ufliversities? . What 
is required to assure that the nonpublic sector is able 
to continue to provide a high level of service to the ' 
,^ople of Illinois? 

Each of these questions will be discusse<^ in subsequent ^ 
sections of this report. Before turning to l^hese specific 
issues, however, a brief discussion of the ^ole of nonpublic 
institutions in the total structure of Illinois higher 

\ 
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education* sterns appropriate* The importance of this role 
relates to both the need for this study and the significance 
of its findings • ^ \ ' * 

B. '^Ind^tpendent'* vs» ^Ptiblic*^ Higher Education 

Any effort to distinguish sharply between public and in* 
dependent institutions Of highec/lducation founders on their 
similarlities. Both sectors provide educational servicesr to 
the public, both sectors are subsidized by govemmen|;, both; 
sectors ^^erdis^e academic freedom and substantial autonomy, 
and both V sectors are held accountable by lay governing boards-- 
and to certain laws established by elected governmental 
officials. Although certain modes of education occur pre- 
dominately in~~one sector o^ the. other, both sectors contain 
liberal arts colleges, vocational schools, large universities, 
and research centers of. the highest caliber. 'The only differ- 
ence which occurs uniformly is' that the authority for govefning 
independent institutions is vested in nonpublid^ boiirdrs while 
puJblic* institutions are gqvernad by elected ;J(>oards *or boards^ 
appointed by elected officials* ' / 
, -Despite ^hese similarities, neltner pui>lic institutiohs 
nor private institutions are capable of providing the full 

For the reasons listed ^ove neither independent**, ''private** 
nor ** nonpublic'' is a wholly, satisfactory adjective to dis- 
tinguish "independent" institutions from publicly vcontrolled 
institutions^ In this report all three terms ar^^sed inte2>'~ 
cKang^bly tfo refer to non-profit higher educatloml in- 
stitutions governed by privately appointed * boards %f trustees* 



rang^ of services provided by both sectors together. In- 
stitutions in both seotbts have years of experience in develop- 
ing programs to serve the specific needs^of their constituents. 
Public and nonpublic instit'utions have ^panded educational , 
opportunities ' and served the particular educational needs of 
various regions of the state . Public and nonpublic Institutions 
have served minority grbups, increased the supply of health 
professionals, and provided yaluable research and consulting 
functions for government, business, and industry. While coit^ 
^tributing to these objectives, nonpublic colleges have also 
provided unique programs ' in ^he liberal arts and other areas 
and offered services to religious and cultural groups .which 
are not duplicated in the public sector. Tog^thet both sectors^ 
provide educatijsnal opportunities to the public more diverse 
and' more comprehensive than either' sector could provide Alona.^ 

For these jreasonis, it is not fully appropriate to speak of 

. _ ; • . , . . ' ■ — f 

k independent vs^, public higher education. The diversity which ^ 

is found withiii the totality of the dual syste^m provides 

- - ■ ■ ^ . I 

~ importantnbeftef its to the people of tllinoisi both sectors must ■ 

remain viikble in order to preserve. tHe range of* services pro- 
vided. A long list of the particular contriputions oi Illinois 
independent colleges and -universities could easily be compiled 
for a re]6ort such as thi^, but a detailed list is not netessary 
to demons tr a te-^he importance of private higher educatipn's 
contribution to thf people of Illinois, It is sufficient to 
mention that the* alumni of private institutions have.dis- . 
tinguished themselves in. government, business, and the 



professions, that . private institutions enroll. nearly 100, QOO 
^ull-time equivalent students and award approximately 27,000 
degrees emnu/illy, that priyat institutions contribute signi- 

c 

ficantly to cultural -^anjU^i vie affairs in many*. lll4.nois 
communities, and that the hundreds of millions of dollars 
spexjit for private higher education conl^ibut9 significantly 
to the economic life of the state. \ * 

Table II «i displ]^f sfummary of data for all Illinois higher 
education which demonstrate the scale <nd significance of 
the. nonpublic sector.:^ This table reveals that in 1974 
private institutions awarded one-third of the b^Ccherlbr's ~ 
degrees two-fifths of the masters degreffes, one-half of the 
•doctoral degrees, and three^fSurths of the professional de- 
grees awarded in Illinois. Clearly it is in the best ed- 
ucational an^ econoflfic inte J^t9 of the people of Illinois 
to provide adeqtiate support t ...preserve the vitality of non- 
public as well as- public institutions of higher education; 

V 

Two 'quotations from the McConnell Commission report still 

serve to emphasize the' unity of the dual system. David D. 

Eeni^r ithen President of the University of Illinois commented: 

'• "Ovet, and above t^e divisiveness that some would create, 
I believe profoundly and always have^ all of my pro- 
fessional life that no state can have a strong system of 
higher education unless all of its parts are bound to- 
^ . gether.. There is a ukiity in the welfare of higher 
^ ^education that will not tolerate any segment to b€ weak 

and. another strong, particularly as we look to the future 
of our institutions «and the critical ^problems in connec- 
'^tion with finance. We must find ways and means of 
strengthening ^all institutions.** 



Talman Van Arsdale, Jr., then Presideift of Bradley Uni*- 

-< 

versity and the Federation of Independent Illinois Colleges 

and Universities observed: 

^There is no evident diyisiveness between public and non- 
public higher education in Illinois, nor should there be. 
Ihstituti-ons comprising each of these sectors are, and 
must contizuie to be, integral parts of the system of 
higher edU(c;ation in our State. To impait either or both 
would be to impaijr -the future' of our citizens and the pros*- 
parity o£ the State. Working together, the public and 
ndnpttblic /institutions will continue to be institutionis of 
progressively better quality and, above all, the resouirces 
for making Illinois a major contributor to the welfarel of 
the nation." ' * 



CH&PTER III 

THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF NOITPCBLIC 
INSTITUTlbNS OF HIGHFR SDOCATION ' 

The financial health of a college or university cannot * 
be assessed tnerely by scaiiiiiag tihe' balance sheets however 
important the current fund balauice may bis. Cheit (1973 and 1971) 
Wynn^ (1974) , and others have appropriately called attention to 
the dangers of quality erosion even when an institution is able - 
to maintain a balanced budget. An institution with severe finan-* 
cial jiroblems may achieve a budgetary balance at the expense of 
reducing the quality of instruction! physical ^lant maintenanct^ ; 
or instructional facilities < Therefore ^ while this portion of 
the report will concentrate on an analysis of both the xtet 
operating baleuxces experienced by Illinois private institutions 
and their nongovernmental sources of revenue ^ the following 
chapter will examine expenditure pattelns over time and various 
indicators of quality in order to determine the extent to which 
financial constraints may have caused institutions to sacrifice 
quality for the sake of short*term solvency. 
A.- Operating Balances, FY1970 to FY1974 

One of the major conclusions of the McConnell Commission 

r ♦ 

Report was "^most private institutions face the prospect of 
debilitating deficits within a very few years The Com- 
mission r6^commended increased state assistance to private 
higher education in order ^to avert such deficits. An euialysis 
<of financial reports for fiscal .years 1970 through 1974 shows 
that deficit spending did occur for the non-public sector as 

16 



a whole during fiscal years 1970 to 1971 but the trend reiy 
versed in fiscal year 1972, ' 

Table III.l displays Educational and General Revenues and 
Expenditures/ Current Fund Revenues and Expenditures, and fund 
balances for nonpublic institutions djoring this f ive^ year 
.period.^ 

It is apparent from this table _that oii the whale the non- 
public sector in Illinois has been <^le to. maintain a balanced 
budget dxiring the past five fiscal years. Losses s^staiaed 

during the early years of this period li|ve4DTOn recouped, and 

# • >j - 

a modest cumulative surplus has been achieved. This finding, ^ 
of course, does not reveal the budgetary balances of individual 
institutions, nor does it explain whether the modest surplus 
was obtained through increased revenues, improved productivity 
and cost control, or the sacrifice of .quality^ or needed 
services . 

The budgetary balances of individual institutions ob- 
"vioUsly will vary considerably from year to year. External 
factors affecting financial health hav^ an uneven impact on 
different institution^^ and basically healthy institutions may , 
vary. in their ability to adjust rapidly to changing conditions. 

^This table and most of the subsequent analysis repoi^ted in 
this study do^s not include nonpiiblic professional schools or ^ 
special purpose institutions. The free standing professional 
schools were generally not included in this study because they 
have been treated separately in other segments of Master Planr 
Phase IV. Special purpose inistitutions were included, but 
since the data pertaining to these institutions ar^.often in- 
completje they are not included in most reports. Appendix A 
contains a list of .all nonpublic institutions by category. 
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For these reasons^ looking at individual years sepatately can- 
not provide a full view of an institution's financial stability. 
Table III. 2 shows the fund balances for PY1974 and the cumulative 
balances (FY1970-FY1974), of individual institutions in both 
total current . futids and the educational and general category. 
This^tabie reveal!s that balanced iDudgets are unevenly distributed 
through the nonpublic sector. Some institutions have not re- 
covered completely from earlier deficits r and bthecs^are con- 
tinuing to experience deficits While the bulk of the 
independent cdlXeges and universities seem to be holding their 
own, there is sufficient evidence of financial distress in 
some institutions to warrant concern for their cptttinued 
viability. Institutions with a cumufative defic,!^ ov^r the 
five 'ye^r period which exceeds five percent of /heir FV1974 
revenues (an average deficit of more than 1% pcir year) will 
receive particular attention throughout the remaining portions 
of t^his study. Eight foixr-year colleges and <>ne two-year 
college meet this criterion of financial difficulty. One of 
these nine had a substantial surplus in FY1974 and one had! a 
balanced b^dget in FY1974, but the remaining seven showed » 
deficits in FY1974. 

B. Sources of Revenue / FY1970 to FY1974 

Table III. 3 reveals the, major sources of educational arid 
general revenues for nonpublic institutions as a whole during 
the past five years. Tuition is the principal source of 
revenue for virtually all four-year , and two-year colleges r a 
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fact which is confirmed by the data reported in Table III. 3. 
Tuition similarly accounts fc&r more than .half the reveniaes of 

s 

most* nonpublic universities, but the revenues from sponsored 
research and endowment funds at Northwestern University, the 
Illinois Institute of Technology (IIT) and the "University of 
Chicago distort the data in that category. 

Over time revenue growth has been reasonably stable in 
each category, 'but there have been; some changes worth raentij)n- 




ing. (It would be stretching the evidence to call any of these 
. changes. "trends".) Tuition has contributed close to 70% of the 
revenue for four-year colleges over the entire period, but its 
share of all revenue^s has declined in two-year institutions and 
increased in the universities. In both cases,, thils effect may 
be ^attributed to changes in large institutions w^iiph dominate 
their respective categories. The growth In the proportion of 
revenue from tuition for PY1974 in private universities is , - 
primarily an illusion created by a shift in the ' accounting of 
$47 million in hospital revenues at the University of Chicago. 
If that amount is included in the PY1974 Education and General 
Revenues, tuition accoVints for "33.7% in FY1974, much as it did 
in earlier years. A decline of $11 million in sponsored re- . 
search revenues in private institutions alsq contributed, to 
the growth of tuition •s percentage shar^. Similarly, the 
decrease in the proportion of tuition reverii^e -in two-year 
institutions is largely attributable to the glrowth of non- 
tuition revenues at the largest two-year institution. Central 
YMCA Community College* ^^^^ 

-20- 



Revenue from private gifts during this period has in- 
creased in four-year colleges, but gift revenue seems to 
fluctuate somewhat from year to year* In the private unin 
versitie^ aggregated gift income for current operations 
decreased \$3. 6 million from FY1970 to FY1974. During this 
same period, endowment income for current operations grew . 
$9.7 million. These apparent changes may be caused primarily 
by shifts in the investment management policies of the 
University of Chicago and Northwestern University raxher than 
a fundamental shift in the availability of private gift 
revenue • Endowment reveniies V^ill be considered at. greater, 
length in' a later portion of the report,' 

Direct grants ,from both the State and the federal govern7 

I " * ' 

ment accounted for an increasing though still small share of 

inst^itutional revenues during this peripd, In both State and 
f/^eral programs of assistance to nonpublic institution^ 
subsidies via students have grown more than direct grant pro- 
grams. 'State governmental programs of assistance- to non- 
public institutions in Illinois will be discussed at length in 
Chapter V, ^ 

3ponsored research and other sponsored programs account 
for a significant portion I3f the revenues of private uni- 
versities and (due to Central YliCH Community College) two-year 
institutions. The decline in sponsored research funds at the 
major ^j^^^ivate universities in FY1974 Is consistent with a 
'national trend affecting most research institutions. To an 
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«xtent th0se "sel£-su|j|por.ting" sponsored programs contribute 
to the financial support of graduate studdD^ls and to the 
diversity^, quality, and size o^ academic departments. At 
this juncture, however, this seeias to Se a national, gather , 
than a state policy Issue. 

C. The Role of Tuition Charges and the 'Illinois State 
Scholarship Commission ■■ 

, « 

The role 'Of tuition charges in the financing of higher ^ed* 

\ — ^- ^ _ _ ■ • . I 

ucation 'has received widespread attention both nationally and * 

in Illinois. The Importance df tuition charges in the Vevehue 

stream" of illlnois ' nonpublic institutions and* the. importance 

pf tuition \s a policy issue in its own right warrant more than 

passing attention* 

Three Issues lie at the' center of the debate over tuition: 

1. . What portion of the cost of higher education should be 

borne by the student and his family and what portion 
sh/buld come from society at large? 

2 . If there is to be a public "contribution" to higher jed- 
ucation,- in what form should the subsidy be provided? 

3. To. what exteht should the price to the stfUdent be equal- 
ized among various' institutions and types of institutions? 

The complexity of these straight-fOrward questions is readily . 
apparent from a brief review of the literature on tuition. 
(Higher Education i Who Pays? Who Benefits? Who Should Pay? 

Carneg'ie, Coramlsslon,, IlcGraw lail, 1973; The Management and 
Financing of Colleges , Committee for Economic Development, 
1973; arid other references listed in the above books.) 



.^ll-cost# zero-*^1:uitibn# and partial cost plaAs haVe^been 
-"^roppseid, as Well as direct .Appropriation pirograms, student 
loan programsT^and various voucher programs • Although most 
agree in principle that students should have at^ least\ relative 
.i^eedom from p^ice consideratioos w^ien choosing \a speaific 
college, agreement on a specific p^^an to Accomplish that ol^^ 
jective is not so easily obtainedji , / - 

. tha . Illinois ^oard p£ Righer Education Vs Committee "Cii 

• ' \ • . . . . ' ' • ■ J . ' ' 

Tuition andU^her Student Costs ^ealt at lengt^^.i^ith ib^ 

^questions as they pertain to /public universities'* The ^ . 

* Committee • re*af firmed the Illihois Boatd of Righer Education 
policy that undergraduate tuition charges in public universities 
be set at one-third of instructional cost* Since current 
tuition charges «are below^that standard, the Committee rec-» 
ommehded -a plan for* fully implementing the one^third policy by ^ 

^^1980. As an important part of their proposal, the Committee ^ 
rec^mmeiided increased financial aid for the "Qeikd^lr students to 
offset the higher tuition chjctrges. 

^ It; seems more productive in this study *to focus Strictly 
. on tuition charges at private institutions and the relation- 
ship between tuition in both sectors, rather than repeating 
that dqmmittee*s consideration of the broad issues of student 
contributions vs. public contribution.-^ The central questions 
rto be considered here are: ' « ^ ^ 

I 

I. What is the extent of the price differential to the 
^^tudent between a nonpublic and a public institution? 

•.. ■ ■ \ ■■■ . 

2C. 
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2'. What is .the intact of this price 'differential on' 

> • ■ , - 

studert# choice? , . 

\ f 

3. What is the best means of providing full 'opporj^unity and 
the greatest possible freedom of choice ,to^the student 
among different types of colleges and universities? . 
•4. What are the implications 0fjj4:uiti3Qh policies and tuition 
svibsidy policies for the fin«mcia)f well-being of non- 
public institutions? / 
The price differential between attending .one institution or 
another can only be assessed by, considering the total cost to 
the student less any financial aid he pr she may obtain . Total 
student cost consists 6f tuition and fee charges r living 
expenses r and incidental expenses for bd^s and other educational 
materials. The opportunity costs of income forgone also ^re 
"paid* by the student,' but since these are equal in all sectors 

c 

they will not fce considered here. ^ . 

Table III. 4 displays the gro^h in total student cost* and 
in tuition alone in Illinois, institutions for PY1970, PY1971, 
^md PY1975.. This table shows tfiat prices have risen sharply in 
all sectors during this*f)eriod and that total student costs in 
the nonpublic sector are app'roximately $1,400 higher than, in 
public universities, and $1,700 higher than in public com- 
munity colleges, ' ' ^' / 

-■ • ./ 

Several studies (e.g., A National Policy' for Private 

Higher Education , Association of American Colleges, 1974, 
Report and Reconnnendations of the Sub-Committee on Private 

♦"Student Cost" is used tp denote price to the student not 
total operating costs per student • ^ . . 
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. colleges and Universities » Illinois General Assembly, 197! 

» . - 

have referred to this price differential as the "tuition gap." 
Some have argued that in a time of high inflation equal per- 

. centage increases in tuition in the public and private sector. 

• will cause the size of the gap in student cost' to increase to 
the extent that private institutions will lose all ability to 
compete with lower priced public institutions. . / 

While there is a clear need to avoid pricing private in- 
stitutions out o£ effective competition for students, the 
••tuition gap" argument must be considered in light of two 
points often overlooked. First, while equal percentage in- 
creases for inflation in both sectors, will increase the 
absolute size of the difference in total student cost, the 
relative cost to the student as a percentage of his or her 
family's personal income will remain approximately the same 
assuming (as is usually the case) personal income is growing' 
at the approximate rate of price inflation. For exan5>le, a 
price differential of $1/400 would equal 7% of a family in- 
come of $20,000. When an inflationary rate of 10% is applied 
to the cost of attending a public institution and a private 
institution the price differential increases to $1,540. But 
when the same 10% inflationary rate is applied to personal 
income, the $1,540 price differential still equals 7% of 
the annual family income. ■ ' _ 

The second point which is important to, a full understand- 
ing of the ^rice differential issue is the amount of financial 

Z9 
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aid which is available to lower the effective prica of ed- 

♦ 

ucation to the student. While the central function of the 
Illinois State Scholarship program is clearly to aid needy^^ 
students, an important ancillary function ^of ISSC awards and 
OtH^r-^tudent aid programs is to reduce ttie effective price 
differential Bidtw^n public and nonpublic institutions. While 
there has been some variecnce^from year to ye£tr, the Illinois 
St^ate Scholarship Commission has attes^ted to set the xtiaximtcn 
ISSC tuition grant at a level equaling 651 of the weighted 
.average tuition at private institutions. This level ($1,350 
f6r;PY1975 and recommended at $1,500 for FY1976) is signifi- 
Ncantly higher than txaition charges at public institutions. 
Consequently, students in nonpublic institutions receive, 60% 
of tHe total grant budget, even though they account for only 
40% of the total number of awards. 

[The data on Tables III. 5, III. 6, and 111*7 help provide 
pers|pec,tive on the effect of' Illinois State Scholarship 
Coinnissi^on awards upon the price differential between t public 
and njpnp^blic institutions; Table III.S shows the number 
and percentage of award applicants and winners when compared 
to ths total undergraduate FTE enrollment and the FTE 
enrolimenti of Illinois residents. The average ISSC award for 
FY1975 to ^tudents in nonpublic senior institutions was $1,167 
and tne average award to students in two-year institutions was 
$841. ! ^ 
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Table 111.5 

ISSC Application a nd Award Data 
for Wonpublic' I nstitutions* 
in Tllinois, 1974-75 



Total Undergraduate fTE 
Enrollment 

Illinois Resident Undergraduate 
PTE Enrollment 
-.% of Total FTE 

Number of ISSC Applicants 

% of Illinois Residents FTE • 

Number of ISSC Awardees 

\% of Illinois Residents FTE 

. ^% of Applicants 

Mean Faihily Income of Applicants: 

2-Vear Colleges 
Senior institutions 

Mean Family Incoaii of Awardees: 

' ^2-Year Colleges 
isenior Institutions 

Mean Family Income of Applicants 
Without Financial Need: 

2-Year Colleges 
Senior Institutions 



\ 



70,223 

• 

52/378 (E^ 
(74.696) 

39,380 
*(75.2%) 

34,723 
(6^.3%) 
(88.2%) 



$13,381 
$16,211 



$11,865 
$14,877' 



$22,911 
$24,024 



♦Excludes Schools of Nursing and professional Schools 

SOURCES: ISSC Annual Report, April 1975 

■ IBHE Files for Illinois Residents Enrolled 

(S) Estimated 
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Table III .6- contains slgniflcemt data concerning the 

» 

family income of ISSC applicants and award winners in public 
and private institutions.^ This table reveals that ISSC 
awards significantly reduce the price of attending a non- 
,^ublic.lji^stitution.-£or^gtudeivfes--lnH:h^ and upper " " 

middle as well as the lowet income ranges. Public college 
applic^^its with a family income between $15,000 and $16,000 
have a 50% chance qf^jreceiving an ISSC award. Private 
college applicants with a family income between $23,000 and« 

m 

$.24,000 have a 501 chance of receiving an award. Fourteen 
percent (14%) of^ll private college applicants had family 
incomes over $20,000 and 49%, of these applicant's received 
awards. ~ ^ 

Table III. 7 shows the average unmet need for ISSC award ' 
winners in both public and private institutions. The analysis 

of "iinmet need** takes into account all college costs and all 

f 

sources pf financial aid: family, ISSC awards, personal in* 

2 

ccmef federal grants and loans, private scholarships, and others. 

^^Thile it is hot possible to generalize about . undergraduate 
students who did not apply for ISSC aid from this table, the 
ISSC applicants represent about 75% of Illinois resident 
undergraduates in private institutions and about 45% of . 
Illinois resident undergraduates at public universities. 

federal student aid programs are not a major'^ focus of this 
study, but they play a significant role in helping students 
meet non-tuition costs in both public and nonpublic in- 
stitutions. In Fyi974 federal student assistance programs 
provided over $29.5 million to students in the nonpublic 
institutions responding to the questionnaire used in this 
study. Federal sources, particularly the basi^: grant pro- 
gram, should continue to be the major source of aid for 
non-tuition expenses. Appendix C contains a detailed 
summary of federally f\anded student aid. 
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.Table III. 7 

Announced ISSC Award Winner's' Mean Unmet Costs 
By Type Institution 



Public Cpmmunity 
Public Senior 
Private Junior 
Private Senior 
Professional 



19'71-7^ 
$ 791 
$ 697 
$ 896 
$ 855 
$ 894 



1973-74 
$ 904 
$ 696 
$ 819 
$ 878 
$ 812 



1974-75 
$ 880 
$ 664 

$ 790 . 
$ 881 

9 790 J. 



SOURCE; ISSC Report; April .1975 
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The "unmet need" is the portion of college costs nbt cdvi^red by 
the students personal resources and financial aid. Since ctiis 
table includes only announced award winners it does not reflect 
the price differential between public and nonpublic institutions 
for students without financial need. However, as shown on. Table 
III. 5, two thirds of the PTE Illinois residents attending . non- 
public institutions qualify for financial assistancie through 
ISSC. For needy students the average, price gap between public 
and nonpublic senior .institjations has ranged from approximately 
$150 to $200, rather than the $1,400 found when the gap is not 
adjusted for available fina!i^cial aid. ^ 

' Table III. 8 shows the portion of total tuition revenues 
supported by ISSC at nonpublic instilfutions over the period 
1970 to 1974* This table shows that the "typical* nonpublic 
institution in Illinois receives about 20% of its tui,tion 
revenues from state ggvemment through ISSC. Although tuition 
charges have increased sharply over this^ period , the general 
trend is for ISSC awards to support an increasing share of all 
tuition revenue^ at nonpublic institutions • 

Although the foregoing demonstrates that in Illinois tHe 

' * i 

price gap between the cost of attending a public vs. attending a 
nonpublic institution is relatively small for students with 
financial need, the impact of higher costs on the college choice 
of students without finamcial need must also be assessed. Since 
a nvimber of factors other than price influence the choice of a 
college it is difficult to isolate the effect^ of price alone. 
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Family or friendship ties are often vital f aqtors -inf luencinrr 
-ebllege choice, and- geographic#k.,location and^the attractions •' 
of a specii^ic program may also be influential. These factors ^ 

influence students to attend both public and nonpublic ift- 

I ■ _ • . ' - • ^ 

atitutions,'. _ — 

- ^ 

Tabl^ III. 9 shows that during the. academic years 1970-71 

j ' ^ . ' ' 

through 1974-75 the i^uil-time equivalent .enrollment in both 

private colleges and universities and public universities in 

I ■ i • ' ■ " '■ « * 

IlUnois fihangod less than It. Private colleges and xini- 

versities decreased 0:3% over this five year span "and public 

' universities grew 0.5%., These two* sectors apparently, were 

equally successful in holding enrollments during this period 

The major recipient of growth during this period has been 

public community colleges, but PTE enrollment -at "nonpublic 

two-year colleges and specialized 'institutions grew 2.4% during 

the same period. This fact suggests thatVrogram rather^'' than . 

price ha? attracted much of the neW\ enrolment. 

The similar enrollment patterns in both the public and 

nonpublic sector during the past f ive year^-suggestJaferongly 

that the availability of ISSC tuition subsidies combined with 

other factors such as location and' program attractivenfsss 

have enabled the nonpublic sector to hold its own in' comp^- 

tition for enrollment with public universities. 

Despite the relative stability of enrollments in both 

ft 

sectors, it may still be argued that the price advantage that 
public institutions have for students who cannot demonstrate 
financial need leads some of these students to attend public 
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institutions who might hav^ attended a private college if the 

price were equal. This undoubtedly/ occurs to some extent, but 

the complexity of the factors influencing college choice makes 

it impossible to determine whether it is true to any signifi> 

cant degree , - . 

Although, maximizing freedom from financial consider a tiohs 

in the choice of a college is a worthwhile objective* the 

relationship of * tl^is objective to other importjint ^objective! • 

must be examined. Numerous national studies have argued that 

students « particularly jitudenti^ from families with sufficient ^ 

means, p'\y a di^spropor-j^onately- small share of the ccst .qf 

their higher education. In keeping With this concern the IBBT' 

Committee on Tuition and Other Student Costs concluded that 

tuition costs in public universities should- increase from a 

' •current level of about 22-25%-, to one-third of instructional 

cost. . The Committee f ui^'ther recoromiended<. that 'a portion of the 

revenue generated from this increase be applied to ISSC awards . 

based uponi^financial need. 

— To remdve orJdiminish the condition of fi|iancial need 

from tuition subsidies in nonpublic institutions would" work in 

the opposite direction and to some extent, could reduce funds 

available to provide maximiun opportunity for middl% and lower 

income 'students "with 'financial need to participat^e in. higher 

• , ■■ ■■\ \ •\ ■ . ' 

education. Freedpm of choice and providing sufficient finan- 

\ ' • . ■ "■ 

cial support so that all needy students have an opportunity to 

\ 

attend college are\ both important ^objectives. To a significaht 
degree the Illinois Stat« Scholarship Commission program has 



..baen^ able to balance these objectives by Increasing the ^ 
maximum award to Recognize Increasing tultlpn costs In the non* 
pl^tbilc sector and J)y channeling ^st&te funds to thos^ students ' 
who otherwise could not attend college. .Since enrotlmeht;s' have 
stabilized In both public and private senior Institutionary there 
Is no coBEqpelll£(g;^rg\2ment for diminishing the emp);^asls on 
financial need ln\'\he*^state sul^sldles provided for tuition in 
nonpublic institutions. 

The importance Qf tuition chtCrges to the ftiture financial 
health of nonpublic in^stitutipns is obvious > and the importance 
of state programs to help students who wish to enroll in non- 
public Institutions meetXthose costs. in equally obvious. It % 
is impossible to predict ptecls%ly the future impact of in- 
flation on higher e^uc^tlon\ It is almost certain howeveri 
tl^at costs and therefore^ tuitions will continue^ .to rise. The 
Illinois State Soholarship program has provided opportunities 
for students ^With financial need to attend college and has 
served as an important means of ffducing the price differential 
between the public and nonpublic sector of higher education. 
As tuitions rise in future ^ears, the necessary increases in ' 
the ISSC program should be made to assure that both these 
objectives are met. 
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D. Endowments and Private Giving j 

Support from private sources is a critical element of the 
financial base of many nonpublic institutions. Many independent 
institutions receive a substantial portion of their income from 
these sources, but the availability of endowment income and 
private gift funds is unevenly distributed in the nonpublic 
sector. Earlier Table III .3 revealed the total income from 
private sotirces in the nonpublic sector^ Table III .10 dis* 
plays the endowment of private colleges and universities, 
endowment income ahd gift incoijie for FY1974, ei^dowment and 
gift income per full-time equivalent student, tuition charges, 
and educational expense per PTE student for ,1973-74 • 

The wide variation in the wealth of nojipublib institutions 
seeTn in this table is clearly responsible, fot much of the ^ 
variation in programs quality of facilities, ti^ition charges, 
and expenditures ^er student. However, it is not the only ^ 
source of these, differences. Some institutions with significant, 
private income have below average tuition charges and costs, 
while others ^all well above average in botii private income 
and per student expenditurQ'3. The extent ^of variation 
among institutions in the nonpublic S^ect^r in Illinois makes 
it extremely difficult to generalize ab^ut either their fin- 
ancial w^il-being or their efficiency ^id effectiveness. 
- During the past five^^years the endowments of most 
instituti<|)ns in the nonpublic sector have increased. The 
depressed stock market has caused losses in the market value 
of inves tridents in some cases, but book value has increased in 

.41, 
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TABU XIX. 10 

faoowMtwT hm »Rm?g ctrr tNCOwe tuitiow, awd 

EDtlCATIO?IAL EXPF:;S£ PSa F7E FY1974 



3 

•radlty University 
0«P«ttl tmivtrtity 
ZlIiAois last. Tschfioloqy 
Xll. .trsslsyan Unxvsrsa.ty 
t«i#is Uaiv«rsity 
toyola tmiysrsi.ty 
NilliXia afUvtrtity 
Itorthwtttttca 'mivcrsit*/ 
Mos«v«lt Uni'osity 
university of Chicago 



rXfCAt 1974 

EfaxsuMsarr 

>2.4U.244 
$12,442,929 
$U.24t.OOO 
1303. 3«3 
^ $33.7(0.732 
$4.342.«SS 
$215. 994. m. 

$1,449,000 
.$a73.0«4.1M 



rXSCAL 1974 
EMDOWMCirr . 

MMMST VALUg 

$7.97S.400 
$1.993.7S2 
$9.274.tU 
1(13,132.000 
$222,294 
$31.9Sa.99S 
$3«S9t.S9S 
$211.222.7«3 
$1,073,000 
$234.301«740 

.- 

Total 



FISCAL 1974 
ENDOW itie 



$3M,S00 

$231. 9tl 
$302. SCO 
$103 
$411,719 
$379,034 
$4.449. 92S 
$21,000 
^I7.304U7I 

Total 



FISCAL 1974 
EO ii GES HCV 
tHr/ATg QTWHl 

$444,400 
$317,993 

$1,333,724 
$391,209 
$S94.633 

$2,018,112 

/ $538,099 . 

«5.404.i71 
$737,000 

$4,727,341 

' Total 



ENDOW & Gtrr 

UIC0KE 

$192*53 
140.54 

$344.54 
$410.^7 
$272.11 
$234.07 
$421.50 
$949.75 
$187.72 
$3,001.02 

Avorsft 
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$38,509 . 


$42.45 
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$2.2U 
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$1,424.98 
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$22.^244 
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$87.04 
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SI. 274 459 


t $52,000 


$568. 904 
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$10,434,795 


$10,268,427 


$385,734 


$398,784 


$465.98 
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$3,504,027 


$183,442 
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$304,282 


$459.50 


McXandrae colleg^ 


$1. 574.858 


SI 




aia< a^a 
#190. a • y 


$ae4 . Jl 


Honaouth Allege-' 


$4! 450! ISO 


$4,270,142 


$234,173 


$335,229 


$621.62 


Nundelein College - 


$488,370 


' $440,553 


$11,018 


$462^747 


$706.25 


■at'l. college Ed./Maxn Caa. 


$1,734,579 


$1,401,403 


$78,439 


$fi0.l79 


$411*48 


MOrtli Central Collage - 


$2,938,940 


$2,794,943 


$25,955 


$489,443 


$633.41 


aactli Fark c. 4 Thaol. Sea. 


$1,240,953 


$947,814 
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$752,246 
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S434.747 


$434. 747 


$5,000. 
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$341.94 
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QuiAcy Collage 


$811,341 


$t77.244 




$396,010^ 


$248.30 


toaary Collage 


$831,410 


$704,444 


$41,993 


, $473,427 


$491.90 


Shiaar Collage 


$315,348 


$315,348 


$9,494 


S402.449 


$1,942.59 


Xll. Bantdictiae Collage 


$248,998 


$23^9.585 


$9,248 


$394,817 


$374.00 


Sa^ot xaviar College 


$157,515 


$145,758 


$92t-.' 


$180. 179 


$177^.21 


Trinity chriata,an College 


$25,472 


$25,472 


$445 


$270,910 


$889.75 


Trinity college 


$95,504 


$82,179 




$307. ?43 


$432.13 


Whe^toA 


$11,943,534 


$10,340,823 


$471,542 


$881,499 


$643.26 


C9lle<7ea 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Avaraga 




$44,195,705 


$42,961,745 


$2,489,747 


$13,882,890 


$623.70 


Central ymcA Caty. Collage 


$37,404 


$^4.^12 


$8,320 
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$244,41 
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p 




$271,393 


$1,750.92 
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$404,434 
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$149,000 




2.034.40 


Springfield college i.n :X1. 






$168 


$35,030 


S68. 08 


Two-year Collegea 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Total 


Average 




$2,438,173 


$4.4<9,064 


$473,868 


$1,526,693 


$781.67 



TUITXO!! 

IX-U21 

12.180 
$1,890 

$2,200 

$1,450 
$1,900 
$2,400 
$3.lte 
$1,978 
$2,850 



SDUCATIOICAL 
EXFENSE 
Fg»/rTg ' 

$2,316.44 

$1.798;72 

$2,733.84 

$3,028.17 

S2.0«0.84 

$2,952.03^ 

$2,666.95 . 

r4,678<02 

$2,447.50 

$7,392.00 



^Average Average 
%ii3SL $3.209.58 



'$2,055 
$1,950 
$1,900 
$1,540 
$1,540 
$1,600 
$8^50 
12.350 
$1.C60 
$1,878 
$1,530 
$1,500 
$2,256 
$1,051 
$3,050 
$2,550 
$1,800 
$2,565 
$1.C50 
$2,400 
$2,250 
$1,995 
$1,300 

$1,500 
$1,750 
$2,300 
SI. 800 
$1,920 
$1,650 
$1,930 
$2,010 



$2. 338. 42 
$2,551.89 
$3,143.99 
SI. 968.84 
.112.498.71 
$1,774,88 
$2,708.91 
$1,912.78 
$2«413.S8 
$2,883,76 
S2.432.2b 
$2,010.08 
$3,479.53 
$3,490.06 
$3,782^23 
$2,751.51 
$2,415.97 
$2,978.48 
$2,551.73 
$4,244.64^ 
$2,744.87 
$2,474.52 
$l.m.88 

$1,790.41 

$2,404.24 ' 

$3,343.03 

$2,530.35 

$2,230.55 

$2,527.93 

$3,064.22 



Average Aveirage 

SI, 945 S2,454.fl 

$1,380 $1,554.54 

$670 jH. 592.48 

$1,950 S2. 179.22 

$1,500 $2,416^02 

$1,500 $1.8^9.79 
$750 

$1,000 $1,334.03 
Average Average 

$1^993 $l.Wt9? 
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most institutions. Table III. 11 shows growth in book value 
and market value of endowments during the period FY1970 tO' 
PY1973. On- the average private universities increase the 
book Value of their endowment 34.2% during this period. 
Although the aggregated book value of endowment funds in 
private four-year colleges increased 7.8% during these four 
years, a number of in^itutions with small endowments had a 
loss in endownent funds. The "average" four-year college in- 
creased its endowment book value 4.9% during this period. 

The national economic problems of the past year have . 
undoubtedly forced sqpe institutions to liquidate capital gains 
in order to jnaintain endowment income, but ^ comparison of 
Table III. 11 with Table HI. 10 shows a net increase in the book 
value of endowment funds between" FY1973 and FY1974 at six of 
the ten universities and at 22 of the 30 private fotir-year 
colleges. " " ^. . ' 

' Two of the nine institutions in' financial difficulty 
which, were ideptified earlier ^Jiav^ xelatively substantial 
6ndowments. In one institution*. the endc^ent^ apparently has " 
b^n reduced during, the past fej/ years'* to cover operating 
deficits. Clearly the r^uction^of endoment funds ^caniipt 
continue ihdefinitely at thesf institutions, but the avail- 
ability of such reserves can provide time to make the 
adjustments necess|iry to restore a balanced operating budget. „ 

None of the ^remaining ^seven financially troubled in- \ 
stitutions have substantial, endowments* T^o of these have 
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balanced operating budgets in PY1974, but the remaining five 
do not* Apparently sponsoring religious groups have provided 
cushion for these institutions, but there are few other 
reasons to be optimistic about their future* > 

E. Physical Plant Assets . 

Table III. 12 displays the growth in the physical plant 
assets of nonpublic institutions during the five years of 
this study. On the whole the data on this table are con- 
sistent with the general financial trends ..found in oth^r 
^reas. While it is difficult to generalize froiti the size" 
of the increase experienced without some comparative base- 
line, this table shows that independent colleges and 
universities. in Illinois have been able to expand. and renew 
their physical facilities at a moderate rate during the — 
past five years. 
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CHAPTER IV 

COST IHFIATION AND INDICATORS OF 
' QUALITY IM THE tjONgUBLIC SEC^fSiT 

Academic quality la an elusive thing. 'It has been 
xoeasured In many waysr but there Is no commonly accepted 
standard of quality nor Is there a technique for measuring It 
which Is wholly satisfactory • Despite these limitations it is 
lmportan<(^^^ln^ study such as this to examine quality in the 
nonpublic sector in order to determine whether quality has been 
compromised by financial pressures. This will be done by 
examining the Impact of inflation oii items of expenditure such 
„ as faculty salaries r libraries r and physical plant maintenance # 
.and various indicators of quality such as student/faculty ratios ^ 
the percentage of faculty holding an earned doctorate, and 
measures of student ability. Although it is not possible to 
assess whether institutions have attained desirable levels of ^ 
quality frQm analyses such as -these (in some sense no in- 
stitution is as good as it would like to be) , it will be 
possible to gain some perspective on changes in quality in- 
dicators during the five years of this study. It will be 
possible to determine the extent to' which expenditures have 
kept pace with inflation and to examine relative changes in 
expenditure .patt:erns among nonpublic , and in some cases, 
public institutions. 

A. The Problem of Inflation , 

During the past five years the national economy has 
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experienced high rates of inflation. Obviously, nonpublic ^ 
institutions have been affected by the inflationary, spiral 
along with every other sector of the economy. Utility costs, 
supplies, and other non-*persohnel costs have risen with general 
price levels, and salaries for faculty and other staff have 
risen in an effort to keep pace with increased living costs. 

Table IV. 1 contains four price indices which have been 
developed specifically to show the impact of inflation In higher 
educSition and the GNP Ixtjplicit Price Deflator.. The difference 
betw^^n the higher education indicies and the GNP Implicit 
Price Deflator is largely explained by the fact that 65A to 
85% of higher education expenditures are for salarie^s which 
have risen at a .rate greater than the general rate of inflation. 
If the Consximers Price Indebc were used to deflate salary ex- 
penditures, the higher education indicies would probably ' 
fall between their current level and the GNP index. Indicies 
developed by G. Richard Wynn were used to deflate specific 
items of (expenditure, and the Consumer's Price Index was used^ \ 
to examine the impact of inflation on . faculty compensation. 
The GNP Implicit Price Deflator was used to adjust total 
operating costs for inflation because it provides a reasonably 
good estimate of actual inflation and it was available for the 
full five years of the study. 

The McConnell Commission identified three areas of 
expenditure which they believed should be upgraded in nonpublic 
institutions: faculty salaries, library expenditures, and . 
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physical plant maintenance. These areas will receive par- 
ticular attention here in order to examine any progress which- 
may have occurred since that study. 
B. Faculty' Ccmpensatlen ^ ! ^ - 

Tabl^ IV. 2 displays growth in faculty compensation by 
^rank €or the period 1970-71 to 1973-74 and the growth in total 
average faculty compensation for the period 1969-70 to 1913-74 
in nonpublic and public institutions in Illinois. (Com- 
pensation growth by rank is available only for the four year 
period 1970-71 to .1973-74) . During the four year period for 
which data by rank are reported, AAUP data were used to 
calculate an increase in the Consumer's Price Index (CPI) of 
16. S*. During the five year period, the same data were used 
to calculate an increase in the CP! of 22.9%. 

Total average compensation increased at a rate nearly 
equal to or greater than the ftost of living for the five 

year period in each of the institutional typ*^ examined. 

However r only' in the ngfhpublic universities did saliaty levels 
by rank increase at greater than the rate of inflation. Part 
of this difference may be attributed to the different base 
years used^ but an increase in the proportion, of faculty at 
"higher ranks who hold tenure is probably the primary cause for 
the difference. In essence this means that individuals may 



have been able to keep pace with inflation through promotion 
and salary increases^ but the average compensation by rank 
has lagged somewhat behind., 
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An interesting aspect of this table is the differences 
found between public and nonpublic institutions;. In FY1970, 
the average compensation at public universities was higher 
than compensation in both parts of the private sector. By * • 
-1974 private universities caught op with and slig^itly sur- 
passed public universities. Private four«-year collets still * 
pay less thsm public universities but they have increa^^ed 
salaries at a rate slightly faster than in public insti^tions. 
At least when compared with public institutions these data 
show progress toward the objective of the McConnell Commission 
to improve salary levels in nonpublic institutions. More 
detailed salary data by institution may be found in Appendix C. 
C . > Library Expenditures . . ' ^ 

* Library costs have grown significantly during the past 

\ 

five years. Wynn (1974; p. 205) developed a price index for 

library costs using twenty liberal arts colleges. Hi$ index 

for Fyi970 to 1973 was supplemented with a cost per volvbae y 

analysis in this studjr to develq^ the following five year^' 

index. (Only the index for FY1974 w^s developed separately 

frdm Wynnes work.) ' ' ! 

. ^ " ^ TABLE IV. 3 

Price Index for Library Costs, FY197Q-FY1974 " 

FY1970 FY1971 ' - FY1972 FY1973 FY1974 

* 

100. bo 106.41 113.17 1.20.35 128. $0 ' 

Table IV. 4 shows library expenditures as a percentage of all 
educational exffenditures, volumes purchased^ volumes held per - 

• / 52 
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PTE student, iand library ekpenditures. per PTE student in 

' • V , - 

current dollars and in dollars deflated to PY1970 dollars. 

^ ■' \^ • ' • • • , ' , 

These data show that each type of institution in the nonpublic 

sector-has been ab]je to increase its constant dollar library 

expenditures per student since ^970.^ -There" has been a slight 

decline in the constant dollar eicpense per student' in iini- 

■ \ _ , ' ' ^ ■ 

versities and fourryeaxf colleges during the past two yearp, 
but bonstant dollar .expense per stiident for PY1974 is still 
above the' level achieved in'pyi970.\ 

individual institutions within' the ponpublii: sector of 
course vary in the volumes held per student and .kn their ' 
eacpenditures per>student. Also, the numl^er, of volmil^^^neces- ^ 
sary for an institution may vary with the number of stv^ents 

enrolled (other things Jseing equal, the rapx^e .students enrolled 

• . » J ' . < 

V ■ 

the fjbwer vplumes needed per student) and" the academic, pro- 
gramJ^upported by the library-. WhiJ^only si-te visits and a • 

deta^.led analysis pf library 'holdings* can determine the quality 

• ■.. ' " ■ '■■ . • 

.of a^ individuiil library, t;his analysis, shows that on the - 

who]|e nonpublic ,insti15iitions in Illinois have been able tof 

maintain 'iid'tb dnpreasiS at a mgderati, but steady p«ice-tbft~- ' 

, size of their library "holdings. . ' . 

D. Physical Plkht{ Expenditures - . 

Table IV. 5 displays physical plant expenditures per . 

PTE student for, three elements of the 'private sector and " 

public universities during the period PY1970 to PY1971'. A 

specific index ^efveloped by Wynn\ (1974; p. 167) for plant 
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costs at a liberal arts college was used to calculate con- 
stant dollar values for this table. 

Table IV. 5 shows that^both public and nonpublic colleges 
anid universities have been able to increase slightly their 
real dollar physical plant expenditures per PTE student during 
the past five years« / At the beginning of this period public 
institutions apparen^tly spent significantly more than non- 
public institutions ^for plant operations. This gap narrowed 
during the past fiv^e years but it still exists. The data of 
this study are insiifficient to demonstrate whether this 
difference reflects actual dlf feifences in the amotint of service 



ERLC 



and goods obtained or vagaries in the prices paid or means of 
accotanting used. The evidence clearly suggests that standards 
have improved in the nonpublic sector, but there may be con- 
tinued ne^d for improvement. 
E. Growth In Cost Per/FTE Student 

The development of perfectly comparable unit cost in- 
formation witl^in the nonpublic sector and between the non- 
public and pul^lic sectors is a task beyond the scope of this 
report. A number of. factors including variations in type of 
program and j^^vel/of instruction offered, accounting ^i^er\- 
ences / and di|^fej^ent debt service burdens make comparing c^sts 
extremely difl^cult unless a detailed cost study procedujce is 
used. However M some comparison of unit costs over time may be 
helpful in a study such as this in order to determine the 
extent to which institutions have been able to keep pace with 
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inflation or, alternately, have b^en forced to cut services or 
salaries in order to balance their budgets • 

T^le IV. 6 displays growth in average educational expense 
per PT^ student for three elements of the nonpublic sector 
and for public universities over the five year period of this 
study. ••Educational expense" is defined for the purposes of ^ 
this analysis to include the ^expenditure categories: 

1. Instruction and departmental research 

2. Libraries ^ --^^ 

3. Physical plant maintenance ^jod operation 

4. Other educational and. gfrnefal expenditures 

J? 

as defined by the tTS5E higher Education General Information 
SurveyT This definition excludes expenditures for: 

1. Organized activities related to educational departments 

2. Sponsored research and programs ^ 

3. Other separately budgeted research 

4. Extension and public service 

5. Student aid and auxiliary enterprises 

Table IV.6 reveals that nonpxiblic colleges and diversities 
in Illinois have been able to keep. pace with inflation during 



this five-year span aiid to some extent have been/ able to in- 
crease their real dollar expenditure^ per student. ^ ^Expen- 
ditures per student in public instltutjbons have declined some- 
whCt in deflated dollars during this peris^^ due to increases 
in* productivity and the modest increases in\tate funds pro- 

vided for FY1972 and PY1973. Although a valid ^rect 

\ 

\ 

X 

^The GUP Implicit Price deflator was used to deflate ex]^e|i- 
ditures on this table because it provided a full five year^ . 
index. The i>rice indexes that have b^en developed spec- 
ifically for higher education would show slightly lower real 
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comparison of cost between sectors could not be made from this 
analysis,^ the data generally indicated that public institutions 
had significantly more resources per PTE student than private 
institutions in FY1970. Because of the trends seen in real 
dollar expenditures, it may be concluded that this gap is 
now smaller and in some cases may be entirely closed, 
p. Indicators of Quality Other Than Expenditure Levels 

The general environment of higher education today is 
favorable for institutions seeking faculty and unfavorable 
for traditional baccalaureate institutions seeking students. 
There is an abundance of young Ph.D.'s educated during the 
rapid enrollment growth of the 1960*s# while population trends 
and a shift in student interest away from the liberal arts 
have curtailed growth in the number of students seeking 
enrollment. Both of these conditions were foxind in the 

examination ot indicators of quality in the nonpublic sector. 

I 

The average percentage of faculty holding an earned 
doctorate in nonpublic institutions has increased from 39.5% 
in 1969-70 to 48.8% in 1974-75. Since each institution was 
weighted equally in the calculation of this average, this 
finding suggests that there has been a significant in- 
crease in the educational strength of the faculties of 
independent: colleges and universities during this period. 

2one example of a significant accounting difference is that 
fringe benefit costs are not inbluSed in public university 
HEGIS reports because they are paid at the state level. 
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From some perspectives a less promising trend is an in- 
crease in the percentage of tenured faculty from 39.2% in - 
1969-70 to 51.4% in 1974-75-. Thig finding is also related 
to the stability of enrolments and the availability of 
faculty with the Ph.D. Hany younger faculty members hired 
to teach expending enrollments in the 1960 's have reached 
tenured status, and the stabilization of enrollment has 
decreased the availability of new untenured positions, If 
the trend continues into the future some institutions may 
encounter difficulty /^^dapting academic programs to changing 

needs. • 

Table IV .^ displays PTE student to PTE faculty ratios 
for most private xiniversities and four-year colleges during 
the span of this study. There has been a slight, decline in / 
the average of student/faculty ratios over the five year / 
period in both colleges and universities. The amount of • 
decline in four-year institutions is almost insignificant,, 
but the average decline from a 15.77 ratio to 14.88 in nbn- . 
public universities represents a signific£mt improvement in 
the studeht/faculty ratio at several institutions,. One 
striking -aspect of this table is the difference found among 
institutions. To a significant extent this may be attributed 
to differences in the amount of research performed and the 
level of insthaction or the type of instruction offered. 
However, there is a strong relationship between unusually low 
student/faculty ratios and financial distress. Almost with- 
out exception four-year institutions with very low student/ 
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faculty ratios fall in the group identified earlier as in 
financial difficulty. One institution in tb^t category which 
strongly reversed a trend toward increasing deficits in FY1974 

increased its student faculty ratio from 11.5^ to 13.10 in 

\ 

that year. While increasing the ratio of stud<ents per 

■• ■ \ 

faculty meniber is not always easy, particularl^jf in a small 

institution, the fiscal impact of such a iftove ip almost 
always significant. 'An 'increase in the student/faculty ratio 
from 13.0 to 14.0 increases faculty productivity 7.7%; in 
most institutions this would be more than suf f ic:ijenir pt 
jeliminate an annual deficit of 5% • 

Table IV. 8 displays several ' indicators of student ^ 
qualil:y over the past five years at nonpublic institutions. 
Since these data are incomplete (many institutions do not use 
or collect all of the data included), they should tie inter- 
preted with caution. The high school rank and ACT scores of 

freshmen students in the nonpublic sector have remained 

I, 

stable, but there has been a decline in the average SAT score 
reported and an increase in the percentage of applicants 
accepted for admission. The decline i*n SAT scores is con- 
sistent with a national trend; hence the small decrease s^en 
here may signify no real change in the relative academic 
ability of freshment in the nonpublic sector. \ 

\ 

Tables IV. 8 and IV* 9 show an increase in the percentage 
of applicants admitted at most nonpublic institutions. ^This 
may indicate that nonpublic institutions have become les^^ 
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selective in orders -to maintain enrollments^ 'but %iie other 




indicia tors o£ student quality reviewed above suggest little 
change .during this period. Quite posj^ibly the academic 
^'l^ls^iiity of the applicant pool for private institutions is 
" increasing the same tiine the absolute number of students 
applying is decreasing. Students whose skills are more . 
technical than academic may b^ finding more sui^tabli ed- 
ucational opportunities in vocationally oriented insjti^cPClo^s.' 
While student quality may not decline in traditiot 
arts curricula, both publi'c and nonpublic institutio|is may 
find it necessary to diversify their offering3 In or^r to 
mainta4.n enrollments and meet the needs of students In the 
next generation. 

Finally, the subjective impression of institutional 
administrators must be noted as the quality^ of education in 
nonpublic institutions is considered. While some institutions 
report decreases, in faculty to adjust^ to declining enrollments 
and program modifications to meet changing student deman<^s^ 
the vast majority of 'institutions reported that the" quality 

of services of fered- is' stAble or improving, these subjective 

• » ^. 

impressions reinforce the findings of this study in almost 
every case. • . * . 



: I CHAPTER V 
THE ROLE OF !>TATE. GOVERHMEITO SUPPORT 

• foil, Nbii^oatid hIgher edccatOT 



Illinois is a national laadar in stata support* for 



indapandant collagas and 



univf rsitias . Tha Illinois Stata 



Scholarship Comnission has'providad financial aid to studants 

in privata institutions 4inca 1958, diract grants for haalth 

J 

aducation hava baan provided sinca 1969, and diract grants 
for undergraduate «tducat4on have been sade sinca l^jt>* , In 
this chapter the' growth cf these programs aiid their impact 
on nonpublic institutions! will be exazaine/, and desirable , 
7.odifications will be con^idar«^d< • / 
A, The Illinois State Scholarship Cocfeission 

Since 1958 the Illinois Stjita Scholarship Conmission has 
provided $210 million in iponetaty' awards to' studants in non- 
public institutions. The'ncmbai of awaurds and their dollar 
value have increased significantly in the 1970 *s; atf the ^ 
current rate of expenditures ianot^^r ' $210 nilli^/^ill be* 
provided in the next five" to six yeara.-.. (Tiable V<-1 swamariaes 
the history of ISSC awards to private higher education \) 
^ Table v. 2 compares the ISSC -jirogram with similar prNqgrams 
in other states during -1973-74 • ^llinoij ranked third In the 
huxnber of award recipients , third | in the ainount of aid provided 
and fourth in schol^^r^hip approprd|.ations per capita stave 
population. Anong the larger states only /New York and 
Pennsylvania rank above Illinois ! in any-of-tbese-categoritfW, 
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TABLE V. I . »,i 



CAPSULE HISTORY 



Award Ytar ,, 

igsa-s^* 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 

1967- 83 
1966-69 
1969^70 . 

1970- 71 

1971- 72° 
•» ia72-73* 

1973- 74* 

1974- 75* 
1953-75* 

Private 4.Yf4 
1953-59 - 
\.' 1953-60 
^ 1960-6'. 
\ 1961-32 
\1 962-63 
• 1963-64 

1964- 65 

1965- 65 

1966- 67' 
1967^63 

1968- 69 

1969- >0 

1970- 71 

1971 - ;2 
1972^73 
1973-74 

, 1974-75 
195;8-75 

1958-59 

1953-60 . 

1960-61 

196f-62 

1962-63 

1663-64 

1964- 65 
4 1965-36 

1965- 67 
; 1967-68 
' 1963-69 

TS69-70 

1970- 71 

1971- 72 

1972- 73* 

1973- 74* 

1974- 75* 
1958-75* 



0>jyiONETARY AWARDS BY TyPEHNSTITUTjON 
(B«$t E$tim^ for 1974-75) • 
No. Aw«fd^ ^ % of Totij 



Pollara % of fatal 



14 

16 

- 12 
22 
V2 
7 
21 
40 
60 
220 
533 
653^ 
1.093 
1,147 
. 2,420 
.3,194 
3,573 
13,037 

V 

907 
1.752 
2,366 
3.109 
2,962 
3,136 
3,646 
5.001 
5.471 
10,072 
16,171 
• 18.603 
21,923 
; 24,600 
26.701 
26,359 
26,840V 
199,61^ 

"921 
r 1,768 

2,378 

3,131 

2,974 

3,143 
> 3,667 
\S.041 

5.531 
10.292 . 
16.704 
19.256 
23.016 
25.747 
29.121 
29.553 
30.413 
212.656 



.96 
.61 
.34 
.49 
.28 
.16 
.38 
.53 
.68 

. 1.39. 
1.81 
1.71 
2.26 
2.02 

• 3:48 
. 4.41 
4.58 \ 
2.89 

62.21 

67.18 

67.75 

68.94 ' 

69.37 

69.60 

66.04 
66.76 
' 62.26 

63.41 

64.98 

48.61 

45.32 

43.24 

38.37 , 

36.39 

34.37 

44.20 

63.17 
' 67.79 

68.10 

69.42 ■' 

69.65 « 

69.75 

66.42 

67.29 

62'.94 

64.80 

56.79 

50.32 
47.58 
45.26 
41.35 
40.79 
38.95 
47.09 



•Ineludio, Hoipiui SchooJi of Nur««9 »nd AliM Ht.lth ProflrwM ^ ^ 



5.098 
5.689 
4.710 
9.572 
.. 5.685^ 
■2.780 
11, 3i 

32.610 V^f. 
37.750 7 
152,63? 
397.769 
616,494 J 
1.064.314 
1,085.175 
2,0:^,240 
2,867,433 
3,303,700 ' 
11,621,026 

$ 4tS,182 
901.663 
1.274,410 
1,879,872 i 
! 1,614,722 , 
1.707.889 • 
2.445.670 / 
, 3>586.903 / 
, 4.817,735 
8.747,543 
14.872,585 < 
19,568.819 
22.492.190 ' I 
,24.862.845 t 
. 28.830.247 / ! 
30,022.463 I 
31.323,800 • 
-199,034,538 

$ 490,280 
907,352 

1.279,120 

1.689,444 

1.620,407 

T,7iq,649 

2.457,060 ; 

3.609,513 

4,855,485 
' 8,900,180/ 
15.270.3J 
20.185,31: 
23.548.50^ 
25.948,02|£ 
30.668.4S 
32.8890^6 
34,627.500 
210.655,564 
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TABLE V.2 



Stat0i and Territories with Comparable Schoiarship/Grant Programs Bcsed on Financtal Need 
' For Students Attending Higher Public or Privatr Institutions 

\ ' 1973*74 Academic Year . v 
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Ofcl*r 






^fi|ii t^»f HiMliW 












niiari 1070 


State 
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Winnari 


WilMIMt 


Dollars 


DoUvt 


^' PatMiLiiiafi 


Caltfomia 




39 342 




'31.338 S43 


»» 
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S 1 87 

W ■ ttwff 


Colorado 
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13.0S8 
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12 
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••WW 


Connecticut 


Z983 


23 
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23 


• WW 
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■ Iff 
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Florida. 
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21 
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18 

Iw 
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83 720080 


9 
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indiifia 




13 347 


10 




10 

1 W 4. 


1 78 


towa 




7207 


Ifi 

IB 


A 914 870 


^ 


9 90 


Kansas 




3flQfl 




9 478 Sflfl 


10 


1 in 

l«IU 


Maine 








ion 9*7 




1ft 

•10 


Maryland 




lUs 




997 9rM 
4</|4UU 
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nft 

Jyo 


Maisa^uietts 
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0 AOS 9m . < 


9 


1 m 
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Michigan 






" 7 




•/ 


1 ft7 


MInnetou 




ft 7nft 


14 


S MO OMJI 
. 9«0¥¥,a.90 


19 
14 


i«9u 


Misiouri 










17 


.#1 


New Jersey 




m A77 


a 
a 


91B 91(7 A9l 


0 




Naw York 




273.100 


1 


78.000.000 


1 


4.29 


North Oako 


tt 


625 




. 1. 144.708, . 


29 


.23 


Ohio 








Ill 700 OOA 


o 


1 iC7 


Oragon 




4.218 


17 


1 1.823.328 


22-. 


.87 


Plnnsylvania 


106.474 


' 2.' 


^.839.614 


2 


9.40 


RhcNie Island 


2.490 


24- 


1.^33.525 


21 


2A4 


South Carolina 


a284 


20 


3349^800 ' 


18 


1.49 


Tannessae 




3.888 


19 


2.148.828 


. 20 


J8 


Taxes • < 




10.002 


• 12 


, S.C00.000 


■14 


48 


Varmont 




3.972 


18 


2.525,126 


18 


8.68 


Virgin islands 


372 


28 


317.838 


27 


8,08 


Virginia 




195 


30 


53.688 


31 


U)1 


Washington 




4.422 


18 


1.400.0CO 


24 


A\ 


West Virginia 


1.649 


2S 


5CQ»0OOo 


28 




Wisconsin 




,20.720 


8 


1,1.085.734 


8 


t: HI 


Grand Totals 


733.S69 




384^.424 / ' 




2.19 



Rank 

Ordar. . 
NrCapi, 
Apprap. 



•V - 

14>18 
7 
21 
29 

'a 

4 

12 
'9- 
18 
28 

30 
13 

n 

16 

20 



14*18 
19 

- 2 

24 

.1 
3 
31 
25 
28 
8 



Fiv« sutes and one ttrritcry (AUbanu. Alaska. Arizona. Guam. Hawaii, and Louisiana) do not l}avt tuch prosrams 
and thsrafort do not Qualify for assittancs from tht^cdtrally fundtd Statt Studtnt lne*ntivt Grant Program, which 
tM$an in 1974. Tha ratpaining statts' program* wec« fundad but ndt oparationa! in tht fall of 1974. 



•Source: IS3C Report, April 1975. 



and the ^average monetary award per student in Illinois was 
$458 higher than in New York and $146 higher than in 
Pennsylvania. 

Twp of the important fiinctions of the ISSC program --\ 
assisting financially needy students and reducing tlie effective 
price of attending a private institution — have been discussed 
at length in Chapter III. A third factor, combined with these 
two, suggests that the ISSC program should continue to be the 
most iinportant single vehicle for state assistance to nonpxibl-ic 
institutions. Because ISSC support is channeled through the 
student rather than directly to. the institution, and because \ 
it is based ^on financial need, it has been possible for the 
state to provide substantial support to honpiiblic institutions 

without the burden of extensive administrative mechanisms to 

■ \ 

assure accountability. \ 

Several adjustments in the ISSC program have been pro** 
posed during the course of this study. Some have proposed 
raising the maximum award from $1,350 (as it stands for FY1975) 
to $2,000. 'The ISSC requested and the Board of Higher Ed*- 
ucation recommended ah increase in the maximum award to 

$1,500 for Fyi976 in order to bring the maximum up to 65% 

<■ 

of the weighted average tuition in private institutions. In 

A ^ 

v^ew of the financial stability this study has found in most 

nonpublic institutions, an increase to $1,500 appears adequate 

to meet the inflationary pressures of the past yeau:. However, 
» 

the future impact of inflation on costs and tuition levels xn 



the private sector should be carefully m9nitored, and adji^st- 
ments in the ISSC maximum award should, made accofding/Ly . 

Oth^rp have proposed- adjustments in ISSC policies j^o 
provide mojre flexible grants for students enrolled mor^' than 
haif-tiae ^ut leds than full-time and to award grants /at the 
level of n^ed, thus eliminating the practice of providing 
grants to j:he highest multiple of $150 . below assessed need. 
Th^^tSS(ni|is -Already moved toWard the latter object/ve by 
proposing jo make grants in $^0 increments. Both 6f these 
proposals ire desirable as poiicy matters; the IS^C is urged 
to explore! every feasible me^s for implementing khem. 
B. Health iGrants 



- Since 
grants for 



19^0 the State o^ Illinois has provi«j'ed direct 
both operating Jnd capital expenses in health 
programs ih private institutions. Although man^ of these 
grants go tjo free-standing] professional school^, a substantial 
portion suijports programs in the four-year co2,ieges and 
universiti^ of this study! Private colleges/and universities 
received $4j.4 nillion^in ojlerating grants frqL this program 
in^PYi974, ^nd a tp^l of $i^4 .0 million in operating grants 
during the ^ast five year^. Whese programs ire treated at^ 
length in a separate portion if the Master ^Ian-Phase IV. 
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C. " Nhe Illinois Financial Assista nce Act 

i^^Tlthe General Assembly passed the Illinois Fin- 
ancial Assistance Act which provides direct grants to 
independent colleges and universities based upon the number 
of Illinois residents enrolled full-time in undergraduate 



"^r^ams. As originally passed by the General Assembly, this 
program provided grants of $100 for every ISSC awardee 
enrolled as a full-time -'r. ^shman or sophomore and $200 for 
every -Illinois resident who is enrolled full-time as an upper- 
division student, subsequent legislative changes in 1974 
provided grants of $100 for all Illinois residents enrolled 
full-time as a freshman or sophomore. For each fiscal year 
1972 through 1975, $6.0 million was appropriated for this pro- 
gram. The change in the formula passed in 1974 requires 
additional funds to achieve full funding^-^and $7.2 million 
was recommended by the Illinois Board of Higher Education 
for FY1976. 

- The direct grants of this program were "proposed by the 
Mcconnell Commission to provide a financial cushion which 
would allow private institutions to improve faculty Salaries, 
libraries, physical plants, and other aspebts of their pro- 
gram. Although there are no restrictions on these grants, the 
evidence of this study shows that significant progress has 
been made toward these objectives. During -this period the 
direct grants have Tsecome an important component in the 
financial base of Illinois' private colleges and universities. 
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While it is strongly recotnmended that the ISSC continue to 
be the principal means of state support , the direct grant 
progrcun should be continued and increased to the extent \ 
warranted by cost inflation in the ndnpubllc sector. 

An additional change in the formula is recommended which 
will require some growth in the grant program. Currently 
grants are provided only for full-time student;? at the under- . 
graduate level who are Illinois residentti(. The emphasis on 
undergraduate education and Illinois resijdents should continue. 
However/ increasing numbers of students ^^re attending college 
on a part-time basis; the contribution of nonpublic in- 
stitutions to the education of these students should be 
recognized in the grant formula. 

There are several technical problems and policy issues 
involved in this proposal. First, there appears to be sub- 
stantial variation in the practice of classifying part-jtime 
students in private institutions. In the fall of 1974, 
private institutions reported 4,639 PTE part-time students 
at the undergraduate level and 3,042 PTE unclassified part- 
time students. However, some institutions report all 
part-time students as unclassified; others classify all 
part-time students as graduates or undergraduates. Second, 
an analysis performed as part of this study revealed that the 
average credit hour load of a full-time student in private 
institutions is 15 credit hours, while the overall average 
credit hour load of one PTE part-time student as calculated 
by most institutions is 12 credit hours. A consistent method 
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of classifying part-time students and a procedure which 
equalizes support for full-time and part-time students must 
be developed* Finally^ there is a need to develop. prcJcedures 
to assure that support for part-time students does not pro- 
vide significant public sxibsidies for activities which should 
rightfully be supported entirely by the student. Such 
activities include leisure-time study, recreational courses # 
and other study which would normally be classified as non- 
degree credit. 

Basing the direct grant program on full-time equivalent 
students will provide a more equitable distribution of funds 
and require an increase in thfe total grant .program to 
approximately $8.0 million in FY1977. at a funding level of $100 
for lower division students and $200 for upper division students. 
An "increase on this scale is warranted by cost inflation since 
the inception of the program in FY1972. In subsequent years 
the level of grants should be permitted to increase above $100 
and $200 to offset inflationary increases in cost. 



Xf 
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The Extent of State Assistance to Nonpub^lic ^Institutions * 
Table V.3 displays the growth of tiie* ISSC awards-, op- ^ 
erating grants for health programs, and direct assistance 
grants to nonpublic institutions during the per^d- PY1970 to 
PY1976. Table V. 4 shows the extent to whiclj/direct assistance , 
grants and ISSC awards supported the total educational and 
general expenses of individual institutions in pyi974. From ^ 
these tables! it is clear that the assistance provided by tlie 
State of Illinois is a critical element o% the financial base of 
most independent collecres and univer3ities. State assistance, 
has reached a level which should be sufficient; to laaintaii^ the 
strength of the nonpublic sector, provided that moderate 
increases to' meet inflationary costs are supplied in the years 



ahead. 
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lABLE V.4 



ILLINOIS FIIJAKCIAL ASSISTANCE ACT GTtANTS AMD ISSC AWARDS 

— ' AS A PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL AMD GENERAL 

gXl>E!NDtTUR£S AT NO^lPUBLlC INSTITtjTIONS IH ILLINOIS 



IMSTITOTIOt; NAME 

Bradley University 
OePaul University 
ZlliAois Institute of Tech. 
Zllinois Wesleyan University 
Lewis University 
Loyola University 
Millikin University 
Northwester* University 
Roosevelt University 
Chicago > University of* 



STATE 
6SANT . 
FY1974 
($000 ) 

$ 394 

545 . 
' 185 

190 

229 

6St 

151 

303 

293 
95 



Augustana College 
Aurora College 
Barat College 
Blackburn College 
College o£ St. Francis 
Colvunbia College 
^ontprdia Teachers-College 
Elmhurst College 
Eureka College 
George Nillians College 
Greenville College 
Illinois College 
Judson College 
Knox College , . 
Lake Forest College 
MacMurray Colleq^ 
McKeadree Collegev^ 
Monmouth College 
Mundelein College- 
National College- of Ed, Main Campus 
North Central College 
North Park College fc Theol.Sem. 
Olivet Nasarene College 
National College of Ed. Urban • 
Quincy College. 
Rosary College' 
Shimer College 

Illinois Benedictine College' 
St. Xavier College 
Trinity Christian College 
Trinity College 
Hhcaton College 

Central VMCA Caty. College 
Fflician College 
Kendall College 
Lincoln College 
MacCormac College 
Mallinckrodt College 
Springfield College in 111. 



237 
72 
43 
50 
73 
70 
40 

189 
52 
55 
56 
74 

113 
41 
73 
60 
85 
96 
72 
92* 
79 
83 

140 
81 

10 
95 
111 
0 



76 
1 
15 
17 
10 



6 



ISSC 
TOTAL 
FY1974 
($000) 

$1,829 
. 3,066 

877 
1,086 
1,220' 
3,420 

804 
1,488 
1,313 

451 

1,243 
380 
185 
314 
300 
462 
128 
921 
270 
309 
334 
317 
134 
667 
158 
481 
342 
427 
468 
435 
401 
382 
352 

824 

398 
60 
528 

. 144 

235 

1,445 
9 

- 176 
180 
114 
3 

132 



ISSC 

PLUS 

STATE 

GRANT 

FY1974 

$2,223,000 
3,611,000 
1,062^000 
1«276,000 
1,449,000 
4„'078,000 
955,000 
1,791,000 

,2,111,000 
546,000 

1,480,000 
452,000 
228,000 
364,000 
373,000 
532,000 
168,000 

1,110,000 
322,000 
364;O00 
390,000 
391,000 

.780,000 
199,000 
554,000 
402,000 
512,000 
564,000 
507,000 
493,000 
461,000 
4^35,000 

964,000 
479,000 
70,000 
623,000 
787|000 
144,000 

235,000 

1,521,000, 
10,000 
191,000 
197,000 
124,000 



STATE* 
AID I 

OF E«6 
EXPENSE 

20.87 
24.42 
' 7.73 
24.64 
31.80 
11.96 
23.63 

2.12 
19.98 

0.52 

27.33 
22.01 
12.62 
32.84 
22.38 
31.84 
5.22 
28.44 
27.32 
■14.76 
20.73 
26.65 

17.08 
4.93 
22.74 
31.82 
18.77 
- 21.18 
12.37 
21.06 
15.03 
15.03 

36.06 
1.7.79 
'9.77 
20.48 
33.43 
18.62 

3.76 

19.14 
3.38 
19.31 
15.06 
39.74 



138,000 19.44 



*The8e percentages do not include health grants. At two or three 
institutions these grants significantly increase the jpercentage of 



expenditure supported by state funds. 
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CHAPTER VI 

^. Pimias FOR MnMPHBLIC. HIGIF " ^nttr;.>PlQtl IK ILLINOIS 
Earlier chapters have d^onstrated that on the whole the 
nonpublic sector is a vital, healthy component of higher ed- , 
ucation in Illinois.' "it:* vitality is' due to the ini_tiative 
and energy .of nonpublic institutions, to the generosity of * 
prWe individuals, and in no iiaall Bteaiiure to the state 
support provided through ISSC financial aid programs and var- 
ious direct grant programs. The increases in state support 
for nonpublic institutions over the past five years came be- 
cause legislators, governors, and the Board of Higher Ed> 
ucaticn recognized the substantial public interest in >ain- 
tainins the viability of independent colleges and universities. 

Whi^e the evidence indicates that past efforts have 
su'cceeded in providing the support required to sustain 
private institutions, there is nothing 'to indicate that non- 
public institutions can continue to function effectively 
withc^ut growth in state funds to meet inflationary cost 
incre^es and to maintain and improve their services. State 
assistance is^a substantial component of the revenues of ^ 
nearly every 'ncnpublic institution? it must keep pace witi 
rising costs if the nonpublic sector is to maintain its level 

of service. i ' 

Although continued financial support from the state is 
essential, the survey of private college and university 
president,s suggests that another area of concern may be even 
more critical to the well-being of private institutions. • , 
Virtually' every president responding to 'the' survey expressed 
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concern that private^ institutions may be forced to absorb a 
disproportionate share of the enrollment losses projected 
nationally for higher education in the coming decade. In 
view of this concern a closer Xook at enrollment projections 
for Illinois is in order. 

Figure VI. 1 displays degree credit enrollment projections 
through 1990 developed by the Board of Higher Education staff. 
These projections are based upon population projections and 
estimated participation rates. It is apparant from these 
projections that total enrollment should increase until 19'81 
and then decline slowly b^^ 1990 to a level somewhat between 
the 1975 enrollment and the 1981 peak. However,, an apparent 
shift, in student interest away from traditional baccalaureate 
curricula (and a t:oncomitant growth in the enrollment of older 
stude];xts in general studies courses in community colleges) 
suggests that the overall enrollment projections may well be 
too optimistic for private liberal arts colleges. 

Figure VI. 2 displays enrollment projections ^ by type of 
program for the same ,f ifteen year period; This figure 
indicate? that baccalaureate and occupational curricula 
should experience a decline in enrollment beginning in IdSl 
and continuing by 1990 to a level below that of 1975. When 
baccalaureate enrollment alonie is considered, enrollments 
should be stable, rather than increasing, to 1981 and the 
extent of decline to 1990 will probably be greater. (State 
of Illinois Board of ^Higher Education, Master Plan-Phase IV 
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staff Report cn Enrollment. Projectloi^ , Ap^^il, 1975). 



the implications of these projectioia' for individual 
institutions are tlear. Conseguehtly^ . ^e mo^t vital, 
aggrBSsive institutions are casting A^jiout for new student 
markets by developjf.ng new curricula and by seeking ways of 
providing serviced to expanded constltuenciira. Although' / 
there is something .to commend in the initiative shown/ t \ 



by public universities seeking^ to establish upper-division 
programs on community college campuses or attempting to 
develop graduate pi'Oigrams in the Chicago area, these efforts 
will not serve the public interest if they duplicate exi-sting 
programs in the i\oilpublic sector. Need]^ess incursions, on ^ 
the enrollment base of nonpublic institutions threaten their 
\ viability and ret^ire unnecessary expenditures of public ^unds. 
Moreover, if such duplication is not restrained, the conflicts 
jwhich will inevitably arise over "territorial rights" ciould 
yell prove 4amaging ^to all of higher education, both ptijaljic 
^d private . ^ ■ ■ 1 | ' 

, \ In addition to the need to protect ej^ting source^ of ■ 
ejirollment, nonpublic institutions^^should also be able 
c(i?mpete. on equal terms for new studehts. As a minimum tills 
requires that financial aid through ISSC and other sourc^es 
continue to be sufficient to offset the "tuition gap" for -needy 
students. It alse requires that einerging as well as existing 
programs in the nonpublic sector be ciSnsidered in the Board " 
of Higher Education's review of new program requests. 
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\ For 'these reasons the^oard of Higher Edii<5ation should 
more fully integrate the programs and services of the non- 
public sector into its consideration of the. needs of higher 
education iipi Illinois. New, program pgtoposals should be 
approved only if compelling' ne<d and the unavailability of 
the program in both public and npnpul^lic institutions are . 
demonstrated./ Moreover, existing duplication of setvices 
sliould^bQ el/lminated wherever , posstible by encouraging shating 
of facilitii^s and cooperative use of faculty ..resources. Cbrir 
tractual arrangements such as those involving fcommunity 
colleges and certain private institutions may be desirabXei 
at pt|ier locations, and similar contracts could be developed 
to prbvide for shared faculty appointments, graduate, libraries, 
or other resources. Although coopbrative arrangements cannot 
solve every problem, interinstitutional cooperation may 
help resolve some of the more difficult territorial disputes^ 

^ A greater flow of information and communication from 
independent colleger, and universities- to the Board of Higher . 
Education is ^necessary to avoid unnecessary di^plication of « ^ 
services and to achieve increased coordination of effort 
between public and nonpublic, institutions. In Minnesota the 
state coordinating agency routinely' receives and makes 
recommendation? concerning now program propbsals in non«- 
public institiltions. ' A mech^vnism this formal euid, to some 
perhaps, threatening may not be necessary, but routine pro- 
cedures >1^or providing program as well as financial infontiation 



£3^Qm nonpublic institutions to the Board of Higher Education 

Wouis^ help the Board ponsider fully all sectors of highejc 

' »> *' 

education in its decijsions* Such procedures can, also 

provide useful guidaijce for nonpublic institutions considering 
new program development 'or the evaluation oi^^ e;^isting programs 

Orderly growth in state financial support for nonpublic 
institutions and the coordination of program development in 

--all^of higher educjation should^ be sufficient to assure the 
contin4ed viability of most independent colleges and uni* 
versities. Howeyer, this Study has revealed some institutions 
which ha^^e accumulated significsmt deficits despite growth 
in state assirtance^^. Tlieir location^ declining demand for 
their academi^ curricula, emd a host- of related factors con-- 
tribute to^their financial difficulties, Mode^rate or even 
large increases la state assistance Would not be sufficient 
eliminate the deficits in all of these institutions. If 
incjreases in the current per student formulas were designed 



to kolve the financial problems of all these dnstitu^ons , 



the I size of the increase required would jEar exceed the needs 
of^-t^e nonpublic sector as a whole as well as impose cm un*- 
due )Durden on the^ taxpayer. . ' , « 

It is certainly possible that a few of these institutions 



may not suri/ive the next ten years, but a judicious mod- 
ification of curricular and administrative practices, slightly 
increased student/faculty ratios, and/or the development of 



\ 



cooperative programs with public community colleges or other 
institutions could provide '.sufficient pesoi^rces to preserve 
them all, Tl^re is a strong case for jpubliip participation in 
such efforts to pipeserve t^iese institujbions, \but if govern- 
ment assumes the lion's share of the rksponsibiXity for 
maintaining a nonpui^Xic college its; idlentity a\ an independent 
institution is jeopardized. , Strong in^stituticnal initiative 



is^abs61utely essential if these institutions ar\e to recover 



financial stability. 



/ 
/ 
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APPEiroiX A 



NONPUBLIC INSTITUTIONS I:T ILLIMdiS 



- Private Senior Universities 

Bradley University 
OePaul University 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
^ Illinois Wesleyan University 
Lewis University 
Loyola University of Chicago 
Millikin University 
Northwestern University 
Roosevelt University ^ 
The University of Chicag4^ 



Private Senior Colleces 

Augustana College 

Aurora College 

Barat College 

Blackburn College 

College of St. Francis 

Columbia College 

Concordia Teachers College 

DeLotirdes College - ^ 

Elmhux'st College 

Eureka College 

George Williams College 

Greenville College 

Illinois Benedictine College 

Illinois College 

Judson College 

Knox College 

Lake Forest College 

McKendree College 

MacMurray College . 

Midwest College of Engineering 

Monmouth College 

Mundelein College 

National College of Education 

National College of Education 

Urban Campus 
Ilorth Central College 
North Park College 
Olivet Nazarene College ^ 
Parks College of Aeronautical 

Technblogy of St. Louis 
Principia College ' i 

Quincy" College 
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Private Senior Colleges (continuejd) 



Rockf9rd College 

' Rosary College 

Saint Xavier College ' ' , 

Shimer College 

Spertus College of Judaica 

Trinity Christian College 

Trinity College 

vnieaton . College 

Private Junior Colleges 

Central YMCA Community College 
Chicago Technical College 
Feli^ian College 
Kendall College 
Lincoln College 
MacCormac College 
Mallinqkrodt College 
Spring£i.eld College in Illinois 

Private Professional Schools 

Chicago College of Osteopathy 
Chicago-Kent College of Law 
The Chicago Medical School 
Illinois College of Optometry 
Illinois College, of Podiatric Medicine 
John Marshall Law School 
National College of Chiropractic 
Rush-Presby terian-St . mke • s 
Medical Center ^ 

Other Private Institutions 

Aero-Space Institute 

American Academy of Art 

American Conservatory of Music 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 

Chicago Conservatory College 

DeVry Institute of Technology 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago 

Sherwood Music School 

VanderCook College of Music 
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Theological Schools 

J^^duit School of Theology (Bellarmine) 

Bethany Theological Seminary 

Catholic Theological Union 

Chicago Theological Seminary 

Concordia Theological Seininary 

Garrett-*Evangelical Theological Seminary^ 

Hebrew Theological College 

Lincoln Christi2ui College 

Lutherstn School of Theology at Chicago 

McCormick Theological Seminary 

Meadville Theological School 

Moody Bible Institute 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary 

SeaUDury-Western Theological Seminary 
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APPENDIX B 

Proceduges of the Study 

An important objective of this study was to obtain the 
best available information concerning nonpublic higher ed- 
ucation in Illinois without imposing an impossible burden of 
data gathering upon individual institutions.^ For these 
reasons the bulk of the data u sed in the» study came from 

J. 

existing' reports. A questionnaire was designed to obtain 
information unavailable from existing sources. 

r 

The source of financial data used was^ the USOE*s Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) . These surveys 
were obtained on magnetic tape through Systems Research^ Inc.# 
the consulting firm which provided much of the computer^ soft- 
ware utilized. The data contained on the tape were verified 
through a systematic examination of the HEGIS forms submitted 
by institutions through ^e IBHE. Very few errors were 
found in the verification process. 

All of the sources of data reviewed are listed in the 
following copy of the questionnaire sent to private institutions 
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State of Illinois 
^ board' op higher education 



' 500 XCaCB BUILDING 

u* S OUTH raru rrxEst 
snuKcnxLo, oxinoui am 
can TMHn 



DONALD M. PRINCE 
Qwimuu) 



March 14, 1975 



JABiES m: furman 

Emeotttrt Dinctor 



\ 



Di^ar President: 



We wrote to you last fall about our intent as part of Master 

Phase IV to .update the study of private higher education 
conducted by the McConnell Conraission five years ago. We are 

«ft!^"^*"?u !° "'3"®?^ yo"' cooperation in the data-gathering 
pnase of that effort!; . ^ ^ 

As indicated earlier, we have worked to obtain as much data 
as possible from existing sources rather than impose a lengthy 
questionnaire on private institutions. Attachment A to this 
letter is a list of data, we have obtained and intend to use. . 
If, to your knowledge, data on this list contain systematic 
errors or in some way misrepresent conditions at your institution 
we would be grateful for a letter indicating wher^ errors or 
misrepresentations occur and how we might correct the data base. 

«5 ^,^!nJ?ri!f °^ limitations as well as the strengths 

of quantitative data analysis, and we want to minimize these 
limitations to the extent J)ossible in this study. 

Attachment B is a brief questionnaire which has been written 
with the guidance of the Board's Nonpublic Advisory Coftmittee 
to obtain data unavailable from other sources and to provide • 

needed for the Advisory Committee's con- 
Asff^SinS iL^^'^'l'^l^ modifications to the Illinois Financial 
?hfi ^n«S-« . ^® ^^-'^ staff will be able to give 

^^^^2 actention. In order to ex- 

pedite the completion of study we request that you respoSd 

nSm!?fn2«'JY"'^"''^y "^'^^ 31, 1975. If unavoidLle ci?. 
cumstances delay your response please call Dr. Paul Linaenfelter 
of our staff (217/782-3632) to help' us plan ficSdingiJ! 

In addition to the questionnaire response, we would be oleased 
fJirnr^;"^ long-range planning dScumeAts ySS now ha?e on 
file and any suggestions you may have for improving our study. 
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Page 2 



Much of the data used In this study Is already In the public 
domain and certain data elements may be published in an appendix 
to the study* If you wish certain data (particularly responses 
to the questionnaire) to be kept confidential please contact , . 
Dr. Lingenfelter, We do not intend to publish detailed analyses 
of individual instit>itions, but we will provide an institutional 
profile for your private use which will compare data for your 
college with statewide averagejs. 

"We realize that several members of your staff are likely to 
^complete various parts of . this questionnaire • However, particularly 
because the open-ended questions in the final section require 
significant personal judgment, we ask that you, the chief 
executive officer of your insti-tution, review your institution's 
response and indicate your approval on the final page. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation in this effort 
Vie will report our progress td you as the study proceeds. 

Sincerely, 



Richard D. V7^gner 
Deputy Director 

Financial Planning and Analysis 
Enclosures 
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attach:ient a ' d • 

' Sources of^Data to be Used in the 
Board oflligher Eduggti.on Study of Private Higher 
^ Education in Illinois ] ' " 

Please review this list and comment if tcf your knov/ledge 
these sources contain specific errors or misleading data 
pertaining to your instj^^tlon. 

I. AAUP Faculty Compensation Studies 

u Number of full-time faculty, 1970-71/ 1973-74 • 
^ Average compensation by rank, 1970-71, 1973-74. 
C* Percentage of compensation allocated to fringe 
r ben^ts,a970-71, 1973-74. 

II. HEGIS R^ort;s - 

~ 

tj.. Financial Data, Fiscal Years 1970 to 1974. 
rtT.^ ^ff lea of Civil Ricthts Reports on Minority. Enrollments 



A. Minority enrollments. Fall 1974 as published in the 
Chronicle of Higher Edu6ation^ 

IV. Froehlich Enrollment Reports, University of Illinois 

.A. PTE enrollment by level of instruction. Fall 1969 
to Fair 1972. 

V. ISSC Annual Reports 

A« Awards to student^s, number and amount « 

B. Family iftcome of awardees. ' ^ 

C. Tuition, 

D. Total student costs.. 

VI. Higher Education Facilities- Commissions Inventory 

A. * Available square footage T 

B. Condition of ^space. 

Vll, Board of Higher Education Files 

A. Grants from the Illinois Financial Assistance Act. 
B\ Number of full-time Illinois resident undergraduate 
students. - 

C . Space • survey . 

D. Enrollment data, .Fall 1973, Fall 1974. 
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AfW/ACIu-IEIIT B 

^ Ouestionnaiafe fpr Private Institutions ~" 

ike following brief questionnaire has^ been prepared to supple- 
ment the data we have obtained from other sourc9a*~--Maay-of — 
the question^ request riumerical data from your files. We ask 
that actual records bis used to answer t'hese wherever possible; 
if actual data are; not available please provide estimated data 
mitrked with an asterisJr . (*.) . 

The final series of open-ended questfljSns is intended to' efcquire 
information which' cahnoj:. readily be obtained in quantitative 
form. Please feel free to respond as expansively or as briefly 
as may be necessary to coAvey- an accurate representation of the 
financial and ace^demic condition of your institution .° Responses 
to these questions may be written on separate pages if you so 
desire. ' ■ 

m 

If you wish to discuss specific cohditions at your institution 
at greater length or to ask questions .regarding this questionnaire 
or the study in general, please contact Dr., Paul E, Lingenfelter 
at 217/782-3632. . 

Please return the questionnaire and any supplementary docximents 
in the enclosed envelope. by March 31, If xinavoidable circum- 
stances delay your reply please call Dr, Lingenfelter to help 
us plan accordingly. < 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. We appreciate the 
effort your response will require. , 
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1. Faculty Characteristic* 

A. Hov many full«-tim%*equlvalenc Instructional faculty (excluding 
medical and dental school faculty) were employed by yodr Insti- 
tution during the fiscal years listed? Please includeiall . * 
faculty at every levea of instruction. One FTE faculty^ should 

^ be defined in keepi;^ wljth your institutional policies covering 
the workload pf a f^iU-tloe professor. Administrators fbove 
the department chairman level who teach should be considered 
part-time faculty and weighted according to their cours^ load. 
Faculty memberii -whose t}.me is divided between teacMng %id spon- 
sored research should be counted only to the extent of 'tneir 
iiittructlonal load. Full-time faculty members whose«iW.me is 
divided between teaching and itistitutionally funded research 'are 
considered ful>time teaching faculty, Mark any escimatM pumbers 
with an asterisk (-Ot «. ' \ 



1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973^74 |L974-7! 



Number of 
PTE faculty 



B. What, percentage of your instructional faculty members (both full- 
f time and part-time exclud ing f ull-tiipe administrators) had an 

earned doctorate during the academic year 1969-70? What 
percentage currently hold an earned doctorate? 

C. What percentage of your full-time Instructional faculty hsLd tenure 
in 1969-70? ^S.* What percentage of your full-time instruc- 
tional faculty now have tenure? % . 

D. What percentage of your faculty and other professional staff con- 
tribute their ser/ices to yout institution? i Please 1 
estimate the total Talue of faculty mpd administrative services 
contributed to your inatltutioo^in tlii^ academic year 1973-74, 

'"^-^ \ ; ^ . 

How have contributed services been treated on your KEGIS reports? 

1) Estimated value counted as revenue and expen8€r? ^ 

2) Not coxisldered as revenue or expense. 

3) Other (please explaln>. 

II. Student Characteristics /' « 

If 

A. Please complete the following table of information concerning 
undergraduate at^pllcations ('both transfer and freshman ) for 
the fall terms listed. Actual data from your files is requested 
whenever possible. If only estimates are ^available, please oijark 
each estimate with an asterisk (^).^ 
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Undergraduate! Applications 



Fall 

1969 



Fall 
1970 



Numl^er of fully 
completed dppll*** 
^tlons 

Number of 
admissions 

Nuniber of 
admissions who ^ 
enrolled 

Number of qualified 
applicants denied 
admission because 
space was.unavall* 
able 



Fall 
1971 



Fall 
1972 



Fall 
1973 



Fall 

0274, 



/ ■ 



\ 



Fall 1974 / 



'Please provide an aca4'emlc profile of your catering freshman 
class for yeqirs llsted-'below. 



1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 19f2^73 1973-74 1974-75 



Median high school class 
iB tending (percentile rank' 
in class, e.g., 72 per- 
centile) ^ 



Mean ACT score 
^Mean^SAT verbal 
Mean SAX'math 



■ y 



/ 

/ 

:/ ■ 

/ . 

/ 



^ If -data are unavailable in tjiis fOjna please respond* to the 
following: ^ - . 

What trends have you seen ih the academic qualifications of Vour 
freshman students qveift.the past five years? (Academic qualifi- 
cation should be defined in terms of aptitude test scores antf 
h^gh school grades.) Please circle. ^ ^-^ > 



-2 



+1 



+2 



-44 



Significantly Weaker Slightly No Slightly^ Stronger Sighiftckntly ^ 
Weaker Weaker Change Stronger Strongfer.^ 

Please enclose copies of available profile data which document " ^ 
your assessment. . '-^ ^ 

. . .. « 9 4 . ; * ^ 
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C« PIm8« pr9vldt an unduplicated pounc of federal grant and loan 
recipients and the dollar value of awards in these programs at 
your institution over the past five* fiscal years. The Fiscal* 
Operations Report required by KEtf should be the prl&ry source 
of data, ' ' i 

CI, Federal Aid to Ondergraduate Students \ 

1969-TO 1970-71 ^971^2 197^^13^ 1973-74 



Unduplicated nuober of \ 
^recii^nts C ustima te If 
necessary) {it) 



(federal tfhare) ^ . f 






BOG (estimated) grants I 'EOG 
grants y jS^OG gt^nts, trainee- 
ships ^ fellowships 1 anji other 
federal grants f 






Dollar v^lue of NDSL and 
other*£etieral loans granted* ^ 






Total* ^lue of /federal stu« 
dent aid to undergradiutes $ ^ 


* 





• i. 



...ii 



C2. Federal Aid to-gatdMlt'^ 

1971->2 1972-73 1^73-74 



it. 0 



^yndtip Ilea ted nxanber 
recipients (estimate 
laeevssary) 



if 



College Work Study funds 
(federal, share) 5- 



(#) 



1 



Traineeshlprv feZlwstilps,! ' 
and other fed(^;:al grants £^ 



Dollar yaluesiPf NDSL ind ' 
other fe^ral loads granted 



Total value of federal stu« 
dent aid .to graduate ji&u 
^ents 



1969-70 



1970 



1 



'C3. Total VaLuA of Federal Studehc Aid (sum of to^l aid to 
undei^raiuates and graduate «cudents) / 

1971-72 > l'972-73 ly »74 



II. 



III. Library Resi 



A. What Is the current number lof volumes (include books, micro- 
films, microfiche, period^fcals, records, etc. as defined in 
HECIS reports) in your library? . 

B. What have been your e/qpenditures for new acquis fti'ons Over the 
past five fiscal yeai 



1969«70 



1970-Ht 



1971-72 



1972-73' 



1973-74 



1 



1 



1 



C. kow many volumes (as bafined ajio vQ have you acquired ove rxthe 
past five fiscal year^? 



1969-70 



.1970-71 



1971-7: 



l?72-73 ' 



1973-74 



IV, Enrollment Vjio lections ^\ / 

your best estimates of totial FTE^enrbllment- at j^our 
on for the coming five^ years? ^ 



1975-76 1976-77 . 1977-78 



F1$- stydencs 

neadcount 
students 




— — -r w ^ • 

If so^ please de^rlbe the 



B. Do you lintlclpate slgnlf IcantT'shlf ti la the composition of your 
student body (e.^.^ {Proportion of graduate itudentr^ off^campus. 
s^dents, part-time' students, etc.)? ~* * 

changes you ^ntli;lpat^. 

V. Definitions of tTE ^tudenti 



The tIon«Public /Advisory Committee is e:-pi'>ring possible modifications 
of tjie Finartciil Assista^use Act to includfe -tate grants for pifirt- time 
students andA graduate studeitts. Ih^ following questions have been 
writf-an toji^H^S^ta re-quired for their study. , 

A« Blease provide a compllete statement describing the metho.d your 
Ihstitutfon uses to calculate full-tlnle-equivalent enrollment 
- for repottinjg purposes. Include the t>oIicies used to classify , 
* part-time students" in ' a specific levtil of instruction or as 
unclassified students. Finally, pleiase proyide the following 
data fof Fall' 1974 'enrollments as reported /in the Illinois Board 
of Higher Education enrollment survey. " ■ '' ' 

{' ' ■ / 
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Full-Time Credit Hours* ?art-Tiaie Credit Hours FTE 

Student Slectied Students . Elected Students 

■ 15,— ■ 




Professional 
Graduate II 



B. Please indicate the nuciber of ^Illi;^^ residents and the FTE 
value of their enrollnants in th^^^^lloving categories. 

" Full*>TirT!e Studantg Part- Tine Students FTE Students 

Freshmen ^_ 

Sophomores * 

Juniors ' . 

Seniors 

Unclassified . 

Graduate I . . 



Professional 
Graduate II 



*Use your institutional definition of credit-hour-cquivalency if crcdlT^" 
hours arc not used in institutional records* 

I -94- ^ ' \ 
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VI. General Fi^nancial Condition (use separate pages if necessary) 

A. Please comment on significant favorable factors affecting the 
future financial health of your institution. 



_ # 

B. Please comment on significant unfavorable factors affecting the 
future financial health of your institution. 



C. Have actual plans for new programs been cut back/ postponed, or 
permanently set aside for financial reasons during the past five 
years? If so, please explain. 



D. Has your-finaneial—eondirtion forced you signij^icantly to modify 
or eliminate departments, programs, administrative positions, 
faculty positions, Or other aspects of your educational program? 
If so, please provide details concerning the source of the dif- 
ficulty, the actions taken, and the reasons the actions were 
taken. 
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E. To what extent have flxianclal conditions influenced the quality 
or scope of your academic program during the past f^iyie ^t^irs? 
Please give specific exatoples whenever possible. 



F. What actions have been taken at your institution to reallocate 
resources y increase productivity , or reduce expenditures which 
have not previously been mentioned? 



G. ?lease describe briefly any specific new programs which have 
been developed during the past few years at your institution. 
Include prograins which depart from traditional curricula or 
which provide instruction at locations other than your home 
campus. 



E. Do you have specific or general cominents to add which will 
help convey the current fiscal condition of your institution 
. and its financial and education prospects? 
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/ 



uc 



Name of Institution 
Primary Respondent _ 
Title 



Telephone Number 



I 



I have reviewed and approve the responses to 
questions in this document. 



President or Chief Executive Officer 



Please send your responses and supporting documents to; 



Paul Llngenfelter 

Assistant Director^ Financial Analysis and Planning 
Illinois Board of Higher Education 
119 South Fifth Street ^ 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 



BHE 2/7/75 
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APPENDIX C 

Statistical Tables ' ^ 

Appendix C contains several statistical tables devalo^ed 

♦ 

from the data of this study. Thes? tables provide backup 

data for many of the summary .tables reported in the text. 

Table C.l Fall FTE EnrollmenH in Nonpublic Institutions, 
1969 to 1973 

Table C.2 Fall FTE Enrollment in Public Institutions/ 

1969 to 1973 » 

Table C.3 Faculty Compensation in Illinois Colleges 
and Universities 

. A. FY1970 and FY1971 

B. FY1974 ^ 

Table C.4 Faculty Compensation Growth by Instituti&n 

A. Private and Public Universities 

B. Private Colleges 

Table 'C.5 Faculty Compensation in Illinois by Level o£ 
Institutional Complexity and Sector 

Table C.6 Total Federal Aid to Students, FY1970-FV1974: 
Private Colleges and Universities 
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